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American Steel 
Fence Post Cheap- 
er than Wood and 
More Durable. 
Get Catalog. 
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The cost of Egengnd and 
$200.00. e farm sold 
chase price. 


MERICAN FENCE ismade a fabric most flexible and wear- 
of large, stiff wires, galvan- resisting. A square mesh fence of 
ized heavily, having the weight, strength and durability— 


American hinged joint (patented), 


Dealers in Every Place 


d to them direct from mills in carload 


where farm supplies are sold... Ship 
lots, thus saving freight charges el ena 
giving buyer the benefit. 


Send for copy of ** American Fence News,"" 
alse book **How to Make the Farm Pay." 
profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests 
of farmers and showing how fence may be 
employed te enhance the earning power of a 
fs Kr. sh. d fres upon Je. ode 


AMERIC 
Chicago, 


San Franc 
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: the farm. Keep fences in 
w order and the house painted. 
It indicates prosperity: 

¢~ Here’san instance: Not long 


buildings and fences rotted down, 


painted. Wire fences were erected 
to divide the farm into small fields in order to 
change pastures and rotate cr 
Then circumstances compelle 


Appearances do count. 


three great needs in farm fences. 


F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales Agt., 


Church St.; Denver; U.S: Steel Products Go., 
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nce adds value to 


farm with shabby 


The new owner 
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a Buildings were 


ops systematically. 
him to sell out. 
fencing was less than 
for four times its pur- 


bling dealers to sell at lowest prices, 


AN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
72 W. Adams St.; New York, 30 


isco,Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 














REPUBLIC Lawn TORS or” 


a ay Fence + ner ethes will save ono — every ronal. 
at the same time give you a fence to really 


This fence stands as firm and solid as a granite amp year 


The illustration in the lower corner shows how the twist of the cable wites is reversed on the 
picket wires instead of between them so that it can never untwist, slacken and sag like ordinary fences, 
tation for square dealing—we stand behind every fence and 


We have gained a world wide repu 


of repair and replacement—year after year; make 


ar for the rest of your*life and 
That means, put up a 


FENCE 


after year, in spite of use and abuse, 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 


a 3 - year - guaran bug 
vi. $29.50 up; Surries 


; Farm — $40. .H 

lacated in et of the pooh 

Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 220 East St. Louis, Mi. 





























STRON EST DIRECT TO FARM E Gi e roe ; it F Foren prices on “yas aye trial Save 
bo Facto © dealers ‘arm, 
7} 26-inch Hog Fence,....__ Ise. | AR @iand Poultry Fence at from 
| enc Frm Fence, . ..23%e. y Th ) Seer 11% CENTS A ROD UP. 
Poultry Fence... .30c. a at 1] All wires are heavily galvanized 
4 5 60ced sen Ba Wire, $1.40 $9 rod spool of Ideal gelvanised 
styles and heights. Our large Free Catslog tay 
information S to-day for large free Catalog showing 
‘Bort ate led. 100 different styles and heights of fencing 
~-- Box 203 KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, IND. 
























Making the Land Fertile 





A New York friend is in trouble 
over his soil. He says it is practically 
worn out. He has been a truck gar- 
dener and has been using the same 
garden lands for nearly 30 years until 
manure doesn’t seem to do much good. 
He thinks that he must now make this 
land more fertile, and he wonders if 
having it analyzed will be helpful in 
telling what elements will be needed. 

What a big body of people are con- 
fronted with this same problem! Con- 
tinuous farming has brought the land 
to a condition that it actually fails to 
produce crops anywhere around a 
state of profitableness. I wish all that 
was necessary was simply to analyze 
the soil to find out what element or 
elements is lacking, and then to be 
able to add it by means of chemical 
manures, That used to be the pre- 
vailing notion. But it doesn’t hold any 
longer. A chemist really is not able 
to help the farmer very much in this 
respect. 

The great trouble with these old 
lands is that they have been worn out 
physically and depleted of their humus 
supply. .They are not exhausted soils at 
all; they are not really worn-out soils; 
thty are just soils out of condition, 
and the only “way to get them back 
into form is to drain them if they. are 
wet; to lime them if they are sour, and 
in all of them to restore the vegetable 
matter. It is the-only safe road to 
take. Indeed, it is the only road that 
will lead anywhere. 


Turnips and Rye in 


My Friend Thompson of West Vir- 
ginia inquires about sowing turnips in 
corn, and after corn is harvested to 
turn the same under as the land im- 
prover, and then to follow with rye, 
turning the same under in the spring 
to go to corn. Whether this has been 
done or not I do not know. I have 
never tried turnips in this way. The 
only difficulty of the scheme is that 
you have three crops coming very 
close together. If you attempted to 
sow rye after the turnips have ma- 
tured and after they have been plowed 
under, it would be very late in the 
fall; too late, in fact, for the rye to 
make any growth if it is to be 
plowed under previous to corn the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Instead of turnips I have always 
used cowpeas or crimson clever or rye 
after the standing corn seeded at the 
last cultivation, and it is one of these 
that I would suggest in this case. The 
seed can be scattered right in front of 
the cultivator and it will be sufficiently 
covered. The crimson clover or the 
rye will grow right on through the 
winter, but of course the cowpeas will 
be destroyed by frost. 

If crimson clover has never been 
seeded on the farm before, inoculation 
is likely necessary to get the best re- 
sults the first year. If there is any hes. 
itation about sowing either the cow- 
peas or crimson clover for any reason, 
there is no objection to using the rye. 
But don’t delay its seeding -until late 
in the fall. Let it go in at the last 
cultivation of the corn. 


Humus Back of Fertile Land 


Humus is the real backbone of the 
soil. Where it has been used up, the 
soils are hard, dead, lifeless; they run 
together; they fail to hold water in 
dry times, and they are too wet in wet 
times. I have had much to do in bring- 
ing up old lands of this kind, and I 


Corn 


have had the opportunity and 
privilege of observing farm lands 
in all parts of the country. I 


believe the only sure, successful and 
profitable way is to use acid phos- 
phate or ground bone, and muriate of 
potash or kainit, in connection with 
cowpeas and clover, and then either to 
feed the clover or cowpeas to live 
stock and return the manure back to 
the land; or else to plow these or 
what other legume is grown right un- 
der and incorporate that mass of vege- 
table matter into the soil. 

Learn first if the land is sur, and if 
it is so, then lime it, using anywhere 
from 500 to 2000 pounds to the acre. 
You can get a nickel’s worth of litmus 
paper at the drug store. Take some 
of the moist soil, insert your penknife 
into it, then withdraw and insert the 
litmus paper into the opening, pressing 
the soil together for a few moments, 
If on- withdrawing, the paper. has 


£ ~via, 


turned from blue to red, you may 


American Agricuiturist 


know that the land is sour and neeiis 
lime. That is all there is to that. 

You will need to add lime befor.s 
you will have much success with the 
clovers or cowpeas. But if that so 
be sweetened up by lime, and phos. 
phorus and potassium be added at 
seeding time, the clover crop will be 
satisfactory, and if plowed under wil! 
start you on the way of getting 
humus back into the soil. 

Ridding Hogs of Lice 

From Brewster, N Y, I get 2 letter 
from a man who has a lot of pigs that 
are troubled with lice and scurf. He 
wants a dip or wash of some kind to 
rid them of this trouble. 

One of the best means is to pro. 
vide rubbing posts, which are con. 
stantly smeared with kerosene mixed 
with some cheap grease. An old sack 
will hold the material sufficiently well 
for permanent use. In this way the 
hogs are induced to treat themselves. 
Infected hogs may also be treated by 
pouring kerosene directly over infested 
parts like the neck, shoulder and back, 

Any of the advertised dips will do 
the work. Follow the directions as 
given on the containers. Dipping tanks 
made of cement or wood and: located 
in the runyards are very desirable. A 
disinfecting fluid cari be placed in this 
tank and the hogs will use it as a wal- 
low, and in this way they disinfect 
themselves. In treating any kind of 
live stock for lice or mites, a secon! 
or third application is necessary in o1 
der to catch the broods as they com 
on. These should be repeated ever; 
week or 10 days.—[C. W. B, 


Garden Annual Appreciated 


It would be difficult to say where- 
in the Garden Annual might be im- 
proved. Of course there is always th: 
possibility of increase in volume, th 





rearrangement of type matter, 
greater number of illustrations an: 
the like, but these things are mer 


matters of taste ané do not add any 
thing to the practical side of crop 
growing, the thing of vital interest 
to the husbandman. I may add to th: 
above that the cover of the Annua 
is a work of art, and adds its quot« 


to the general result—perfection.- 
{John E. Quinn, Monmouth County, 
N_ J. 

The Garden number is worth mor: 


to a thoughtful reader than the p 
per costs for an entire year. Wh 
an improvement would soon be man 
ifest in crop production, in net gai: 
or. profit, if all our farmers wou! 
avail themselves of the opportunit) 
to read papers of this character. 
{D, H. Watts, Clearfield County, Pa. 

I have just finished reading you'r 
Garden Annual, and cannot resis 
the temptation to tell you that it is 
certainly a hummer, and well worth 
the cost of American. Agriculturis! 
for a full year. I have adopted it as 
a sort of text-book for our boys. Wh: 
not? It is down to the minute with a 
ticles written by experts; is concise 
clear, complete.—[E. M. Santee, Es- 
sex County, N Y. 

Your interesting and handsome 
Garden Annual contains so much use- 
ful information, so attractively pre- 
sented, that although extremely , bus) 
I have taken the time to read it 
from cover to cover. This number 
is worth the price aske@ for a year’s 
subscription.—[R. W. Dunlap, Ro 
County, O. 

Your Garden Annual was certain!) 
a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 
Every article it contained was full « 
meat, timely, and to the point. It 
seems to me a novice could take a 
plot of ground and devote it to gar- 
dening, and with such a guide as your 
annual to help him over the pitfalls, 
success would certainly crown his e 
forts. I also desire to compliment 
you upon its artistic beauty. Anyone 
should feel proud to have it upon 
their center table.—[M. C. Thomas, 
Champaign County, O. 

You made a‘ wonderful success of 
the Garden special. It is excellent, 
and well worth preserving for future 
reference by anyone~ interested in 
garden matters.—[W. F. Massey, \V 
comico County, Md. 

It is “not often that a single issue 
of a weekly farm paper attains a size 
suggesting a book, and when such 4 
size is reached it is not often that 
Such an issue is crowded from cove! 
to cover with instructive, up-to-dat: 
information, This, however, is true 
of the special spring Garden issue 
the American Agriculturist of a ré- 
cent date, Worth the price of a year’s 
subscription, it fittingly reflects th: 
untiring and efficient effort of thos 
who make the paper to keep it a! 
the head of the whole agricultur4 
press of America.—[{H, E. Tweed, 
Brown County, O. 


Silo Capacity—A- sitio B6 feet deep 





will contain about five times as muc! 


Silage as one 12 feet deep. This is due 
to greater compactness of silage in the 
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Dairy Operated by Practical Dairyman 
Cows Home Raised, Not Bought~Pure-Bred Stock the Rule—Fed for Size and Capacity—Silage, Legume Hays and 


Pasture Basic Feeds—Grain Feeds Selected from Standpoint of Cost and Quality--How Manure Is Handled-- 
Keeping Up Soil Fertility-By W. F. McSparran of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


N MY dairying there are two things 

I try hard to get: cows that are 

worth owning and feeding, and 

to produce, as largely as I may 
profitably, the feeds I shall feed that kind 
of cows. It is somewhat difficult to buy such 
cows as I indicate, and almost impossible to 
buy them unless one has heavier financial 
resources than the average living-making 
dairyman commands; and even then makes 
a system of selection and elimination the 
rule of his business. Therefore, I largely 
breed my own cows. 

I long ago concluded that I must have 
the most efficient cow I could secure, and 
I chose the Jersey, and after considerable 
experience and a very extensive opportunity 
for observation, have had no reason for 
changing my mind. Hence, I continue with 
the Jersey. Then I have registered Jerseys. 


Much Stress Is Laid on the Bull 


My plan of breeding is to use a well-ma- 
tured bull of as good breeding, especially 
on the female lines of his pedigree, as I can 
get and embracing in himself as many points 


of my ideal animal as I can secure done up 


in one hide. I use the bull 
on good cows and take good 
care of the offspring. I 
feed them abundantly and 
environ them sensibly with 
especial regard to their con- 
stitution, thrift and general 
good health. The heifers, 
all things considered good, 
when old enough, are bred 
to their sire, so they will 
freshen at 24 to 30 months 
old. .There is never any re- 
laxation of feed and care. 
Many of these heifers will 
improve in development and 
milk giving until the coming 
of their third calf. If with 
the second calf an individual 
fails in my reasonable ex- 
pectation of her, she goes 
the way of all flesh. Gen- 
erally, however, the Jersey 
that is bred right and fed 
right is worth while. I am 
not much afraid of fat, so I 
feed broadly and liberally. I 
like good flesh, good size, 
but never entertain~ the 
notion that my cow must be 
a big animal to be a useful 
one. -If she has a big appe- 
tite, big industry, big endur- 
ance, big containing and 
digestive capacity, and is big 
in production, she is quite 
big enough to fill my notion 
of a good cow. When I 
have produced and proved 
such a cow no man can. buy 
her from me for a song. I 


care and work have given ghows and autumn county and state fairs, but upon the farms, 
me, to friends upon whom I gaining in favor. 
to lay well and to set and rear chicks well. No breed 
Europe during the last 20 years has gain 

: ? may be found now from coast to coast. 
the farm twice daily. The raised by Will H. Schadt of Blkhart county, Ind. 
skim milk is fed warm to first prize at Chicago, and as a hen has also distinguished herself. 


can rely. 
My milk is separated on 


*. 
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the calves, young pigs and chickens, and to 
colts, when we have the latter. The cream 
is sold to a creamery that gathers it and 
gives us an honest test and as high a price 
as they can afford, I suppose. 

All things considered, the best all-around 
feed I can produce, and probably the most 
profitable in production and eonsumption, 
is corn. For my silos I grow as heavy fodder 
as I can secure, with practically each stalk 
producing a normal ear. All the product is 
cut into the silo in %-inch lengths. I was 
probably one of the earliest users of the 
silo in my state. I have had many of the 
early experimental silos. My silos have 
always been filled—no years of doubt as to 
the filling being worth while. My endeavor 
is to have silage to feed the year around. 
My quantity for winter feeding is generally 
35 to 40 pounds per day, fed in two feeds. 
This is supplemented with all the cut corn 
stover and hay the cows will eat. The hay 
is early cut clover and timothy, alfalfa and 
soy beans and cowpeas, the latter two grown 
together. 

In addition to these I feed moderately of 
commercial products. The character of these 





Single Comb Buff Orpington Hen Wins Favor 


Among the most popular of the newer varieties of poultry, the Single 4 : 
like to hold fast to what my oGony Buff Orpington has taken a prominent place. Not only at the poultry is that they will hold in 


The specimen 
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is determined by the cost. At this time I 
am using a mixture of gluten feed, cotton- 
seed meal and corn-and-cob meal. The gluten 
feed was bought last fall, when the price 
was lower than it is now. The corn I grow 


Cows Stabled Nights, Even in Summer 


My cows are turned to pasture about 
May 15, and are always stabled at night. As 
soon as the pasture begins to fail, full sup- 
plementary feeding is made in the stable— 
full to the extent of what the cows will con- 
sume of a small quantity of some mixture 
of meal and all the hay they will eat. 

The cut corn stover is fed very liberally, 
so the cows will choose only as much as 
readily appeals to them. What is left is 
worked out of the feeding trough back under 
the cows for bedding, and finally into the 
manure gutter to absorb manure. 

Our stable is cleaned out thoroughly every 
day and acid phosphate used liberally in the 
gutter and on the walk, to absorb ammonia 
and dry any moisture accumulating on the 
walk, thence swept into the gutter. This 
phosphate is, of course, always worth its 
cost as a fertilizer and by being so used with 
the manure, accumulates 
and conserves an ‘increased 
value in saving what the 
manure would lose. The 
manure is hauled to the 
fields and spread with a 
spreader as fast as made, a 
far as is practicable in actual 
farm work. We cannot haul 
it afield every day, as some 
of the chaps do on the talk 
platform, for every seventh 
day we have Sunday, and 
some other days are rainy 
and other days the land is 
entirely too soft for any man 
who loves his land te allow 
horses and spreader to go 
on it. 

At other times we have 
our land all growing some 
crops, except our pasture, 
and we do not manure it 
during the grazing season. 
At such times the manure 
accumulates and is taken as 
good care“of as possible. 


Cement Tile are satisfac- 
tory for drainage purposes. 
It is largely a question of 
cost. They have not been 
put on the market in this 
state as yet in competition 
with clay tile in the smaller 
sizes. The only place where 
sewer tile of 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter would be better 
for the main drains than the 
ordinary clay would be on 
sandy land. The advantage 


is it rapidly Place better; they are less 


This is because of its large size, its ability to forage well, likely to get out of line. If 
imported from one has a solid bottom to the 
so rapidly in _——— = It 
llustrate was 
As a pullet, she won [Prof BE. QO. Fippin, New 


soil, no advantage is gained.’ 


York State College of Agri 
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FIELD AND PASTURE 





Sweet Corn Paying General Farm Crop 


Is Handled by General Farm Methods--Money Crop of Importance---Canneries Take Large Quantities—-Growing It 
Profitably--Helps Succeeding Crop---Soil Culture Essential--Growers and Factories Co-operate--Disposal of 
By-Products---Experience with the Crop--By J. W. McCall, President Illinois Canners’ Association 


NY good corn land is good sweet 
corn land. Although the areas in 
which it is raised on a commercial 
scale are rather definitely local- 

jzed, this is due to the nearness of 
market rather than to soil or climatic condi- 
tions. Sweet corn for market is necessarily 
produced, either within easy access of city 
markets for the green corn, or within hauling 
distance of a canning factory. Ordinarily 
the net profit per acre is not greatly, if at all, 
in excess of the profit on field corn. Impor- 
tant considerations other than the apparent 
profit from the crop itself, however, gain 
favor for sweet corn where it has been given 
a thorough trial. In the first place it can 
be harvested and marketed at a time when 
general farm work is not particularly press- 
ing, and when cash is particularly welcome 
to the average farmer. 

A most important factor favoring the 
growing of sweet corn is the increased yields 
of the succeeding crops. On well-tended, 
clean land it is not unusual to secure an 
increase of 10 bushels per acre in wheat 
and a corresponding tncrease in other crops 
the next year after sweet corn. Throughout 
the growing season the fine roots of the 
plant are busy transforming the plant foods 
in the soil into such form as can be used in 
creating plant tissue. Of these foods phos- 
phorus is one of the most important, but it 
is deposited in the grain rather than the 
stalks or foliage. New sweet corn is removed 
and marketed before the period of- growth 
in which the greatest deposition @f phos- 
phorus takes place, namely, the period of 
glazing and hardening of the grain. This 
leaves a large supply of phosphorus in an 
available form for plant use in the soil. It 
has been prepared by the action of the roots 
of the sweet corn, while its benefit accrues 
to the succeeding crop. 

It should not be inferred, however, that 
the sweet corn crop is not able to exist on 
its own merit, and that the net profit each 
year does not make it well worth while to 
the middle western farmer. Two and one- 
half tons per acre is perhaps a fair average, 
although yields much in exeess of this are, 
of course, often secured. Factories pay. from 
$9 to $10 per ton. The weight is determined 
on the basis of husked ears of corn. Fair 
samples are‘taken from each load with the 
husk on, and the proportion of ears of corn 
to husk determined by actual weight. 

Close co-operation between growers and 
factory is necessary for the success of either. 
Canning factory managers will usually be 
found doing everything in their power to 
aid the grower and to help him  inerease 
the yield and quality of his product. The 
methods pursued by our Gibson  can- 
ning company are probably fairly typi- 
cal of the relation between factory. and 
farmer. Here the factory furnishes the 
seed, using for the most ~part Old Qplony, 
Evergreen, Country Gentleman, and 4 few 
other well-known and proved varieties. This 
corn is all tested before it is sent out, and 
none is planted which does not test aly least 
85 to 90% early germination. From’ three 
to five stalks to the hill are advised, anda 
the corn is planted so as.to mature about as 
fast as the factory can use it. In other words, 
the factory arranges with the growers to 
spread oyt the planting season for the entire 
period suitable for planting corn, so the crop 
will not be ‘all brought to the factory in a 
short space of time. This particular factory 
handles something over 3000 acres of sweet 
corn every year. 

As soon as the ears are received at the 
factory they are-husked and sorted, care 
being taken that a uniform: product -is 
secured;~.Ears that are too mature are. dis- 
carded and only the plump, well-filled’ ker- 


pels used, ‘After.the ears are husked -and 


Sa eee 


sorted they are washed in clear, running 
water and passed .-through the cutting 
machines, which remove the kernels from 
the ear. The kernels are then passed through 
machines, which remove the silk and. pieces 
of husk, and.are carried through a mixer, 
where a small quantity of pure water and 
certain amounts of the best cane sugar and 
dairy salt are added. 


Filling and Heating 


The corn next goes to the fillers, where 
it is heated to about 150 degrees, and then 
placed in cans. This is all done by machin- 
ery, and the cans are filled at the rate of 
60 to 120 per minute. They are then passed 
through a machine, which wipes them clean 
and passes them on into a capping device, 
where the covers are placed on and soldered. 
The cans are then crated, placed in’ steam 
retorts and held at a temperature of about 
250 degrees for 75 minutes. This treatment 
thoroughly cooks and sterilizes the product. 
By ordinary cooking on an open stove at 
boiling temperature, it would take from nine 
to 10 hours’ constant heat to secure the same 
degree of sterilization. From the sterilizers 
the cans are placed in cold, running water 
to cool them and check the cooking, and 
from here are sent to the warehouse. 

Some years we find waste extremely héavy, 
in some instances. running as high as 50%. 
This may be due to séveral ‘causes. Fre- 
quently worms do much damage; particularly 
in late corn.  Féelds- that “do not mature 
uniformly leave a large per cent of waste, 
because everything is gathered the first time 
over the field. The proportion of corn. suit- 
able for canning is materially lessened by 
the harvesting of too many immature ears. 


Experience in Feeding Refuse 

The experience of stockmen in feeding this 
factory waste on.a large scale varies mate- 
rially. Over at Hoopeston, fll, some 30 or 40 
miles from Gibson, are some large factories, 
surrounding which are some 6000 acres of 
land owned and operated by the owners of 
the canning plants. They practice such gen- 
eral farming as is necessary to correct rota- 
tion and soil maintenance, but raise from 
3000 to 4000-.acres of sweet corn every year 
to supply their own factories. Here part of 
the by-product is fed and the rest of it spread 
on the land for fertilizer... Its most profit 
able utilization at the Hoopeston plant has 
been. found in the fattening of horses and 
mules for market. 

Cattle feeding has been tried, and while 
the cattle eat the feed readily, they do not 
gain enough weight to make the proposition 
very attractive. In fattening horses and 
mules, however, very excellent results have 
been secured, and every year large numbers 
of these animals are purchased, both by the 
factory owners and others, and fattened. for 
market during the factory campaign. The 
product is consumed fresh, before it has 
begun to sour or. ferment, and excellent gains 
are secured. 

Cultivate Without Ceasing 

There is little in the planting and culti- 
vation of sweet corn that is not common to 
the treatment of the field crop. Fall plowed 
clover sod is best, but this is due only to 
the fertility contained in it. A thorough 
preparation of the seed bed is necessary for 
best results in raising any kind of corn, but 
this. is more marked in. sweet corn than in 
the field varieties. Don’t be afraid to disk 
and harrow the land just as often and as 


‘thoroughly as possible. Cultivate the crop 


continuously. Frequent shallow cultivation 
gives more noticeable results in sweet corn 
than in the coarser field varieties. - The sur- 
face should be- worked with the harrow 
before the corn appears above the ground, 
and cultivation thereafter should be constant 
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and thorough. Sweet corn is a little more 
delicate than field corn and will not stand 
heavy harrowing. 

Apparently but little attention has been 
given to sweet corn breeding, as compared 
with the vast amount of work that has been 
done in this line with the field varieties. 
Certain eastern seed firms have bred strains 
pure and these are the source of supply for 
the west. Many of the western factories 
secure this and then raise seed plats, from 
which to supply the farmers of their vicinity. 
No one, however, appears to have done much 
in the way of developing a strict canning 
type of sweet corn. By breeding a longer 
ear with small, deep-set kernels, the yield 
and corresponding profits conld be easily 
increased. The development of some slower 
maturing varieties would also help in pro- 
longing' the working period of the factory. 
Increased sugar content is another point to 
which the sweet corn breeder might well 
devote some attention. 


COTTONSEED MEAL FOR COWS 
A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

We keep only a few cows, as there is not 
a very good market for butter here. Last 
summer our crops of all kinds were very 
short; especially was this the case with hay 
and other rough feeds. Our cows giving 
milk are: One fairly good cow, which came 
fresh in the fall; one half Angus cow that 
never was a very good milker, and a young 
cow that will-be fresh next June. We started 
in with a liberal feed ‘for the fresh cow, but 
not ‘very heavy feeding for the other two. 
The feed used was corn stover, short corn 
and also a mixture of wheat bran and mid- 
dlings. The cows gave just enough milk 
under this treatment to furnish plenty of 
milk and butter for home use. I may say 
here that many of the milch cows in this 
community never get any other feed during 
the winter than corn stover and dry corn 
and, of course, they do not give much milk. 
A few wétks ago I got some cottonseed meal, 
and began feeding one pint or a little less 
to each cow mixed with the middlings. I 
have increased the cottonseed meal for the 
fresh cow to one quart. The other two get 
a little over a pint each of cottonseed meal. 
The short corn feed is dropped out and the 
bulk of the middlings and cottonseed meal 
is slightly decreased. The cows get only 
about one-half as much corn stover as they 
did before I began feeding the cottonseed 
meal... I decreased the stover feed, on account 
of its scarcity, and the extremely high price 
of hay. , 

Milk Is Doubled in Yield 

* Of course, none of the cows are doing 
their best at milk producing under this treat- 
menb; but they nearly doubled in milk pro- 
duction before the first 100-pound bag of 
cottonseed meal was used up and we had 
eight pounds of butter saved up for the mar- 
ket above what was needed for. family use. 
By using the cottonseed meal in this way 
the production was practically doubled, nearly 
$1 worth of other feed was saved from feed- 
ing the 100 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
the cows. were in better condition than they 
were under the old treatment. I have used 
cottonseed meal to balance the cow’s ration 
several times, and compared them with the 
usual treatment that cows get all over this 
section of the country, with the result that 
the cottonseed meal practically doubles the 
cow’s production -every time, 


On Marsh Soil fertilization is important on 
account of the unbalanced condition of the 
elements which they contain. Marsh soils 
are excessively rich in nitrogen, but are fre- 
qucutly deflelent in phosphorus'and potash, 
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‘FARMERS’ WORKING TOGETHER [5] 
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Splendid Record of Co-operation 


In Address Before the New York State Agricultural Society W. H. Ingling Tells What Led to the Formation of the 
Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange of New Jersey, What Methods the Association Has Followed and 
What Results Have Been Attained-Thousands of Dollars Have Been. Saved for Members 


ROPER. distribution is in the 

farmer placing his goods as near 

as possible to the consumer by his 

original sale. Whenever he fails 
to do this he injures himself. He cannot 
place them directly in the hands of the con- 
sumer through the present channels of trade, 
except in a local way, neither can he quite 
reach the consumer by any association or 
exchange he may be able to organize. Yet 
to reach the consumer is his ultimate object, 
else his goods have no value. 

How can he do it? He can organize a 
co-operative exchange that will place his 
products with the dealer only once removed 
from the consumer. This will enable him to 
increase greatly the receip r his crops. 
With an organized exchange’ Of his own to 
sell his products as well as buy what seeds, 
fertilizers, etc, he needs he places his busi- 
ness in shape to deal directly as soon as the 
consumer sees and takes advantage of his 


opportunity. Necessity should cause _ the 
eonsumers to organize co-operative buying 
associations, through which to purchase 


all of their requirements at a large saving to 
themselves. The farmers’ exchange could 
then sell direct to the consumers’ exchange, 
thus benefiting both seller and 
buyer. There are. many of 
these co-operative buying asso- 
ciations in England success- 
fully operated to the “great 
benefit of their members and 
the amount of whose business 
amounts to many millions of 
dollars yearly. 

Our: farmers in New Jersey 
are at least average represen- 
tatives of the class throughout 
the country, and yet they have 
been allowing. the -buyers for 
years to fix the prices of their 
products. No other business 
allows this. No matter how 
much care, anxiety and un- 
ceasing toil may have been 
required to raise his crops, the 
farmer somehow fails to appre- 
ciate these efforts when he 
soes to market. His interest 
ceases when he carts his goods 
to the station, for he accepts 
the price offered by the local 
buyer, whom at his expense he 
permits to find the consumer. 

He does not fix the price 


when he buys his groceries 
or when he purchases a suit 
of clothes; the owner of the 


groceries or the suit does that. 


Yet the farmer owns his 
produce, but does not fix the 
price. We had some _ expe- 
rience this fall in buying seed 
potatoes that will illustrate 
this statement. 

Thefe being no farmers’ 


exchange, of course we had to 
g0 to the dealer who had the 
seed we wanted. We wrote 
for prices and were quoted a 
price we thought a little more 
than the market,.so we offered 
a price somewhat lower, but 
in the end we had to pay the 
price quoted. The point is, 
the dealer fixed the price that he paid the 
farmer and also the price he quoted to us. 
The farmer had nothing to say about it. 
Do you think the farmer can come to his 
own under such conditions? 


Costly Method of Handling 


The old way of reaching the consumer, 
as practiced in New Jersey, was as follows: 
The farmer delivered his potatoes to the local 
buyer at the buyer’s price. This local buyer 
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sold them to the jobber in New York or 
Philadelphia at about 10 «cents a barrel 
advance. This jobber sold them to another 
jobber, we will say in Chicago, Cincinnati or 
some other city, at an advance of 10 or 15 
eents a barrel. This jobber sold them to a 
wholesaler or small jobber in his own town, 
or one contiguous, at an advance of possibly 
10 or 15 cents more a barrel. The whole- 
saler sold them to the retail grocer -at another 
advance, and the retail grocer sold them to 
the consumer at 25 to 50% advance. To this 
must.be added the freight of perhaps 40 to 
50 cents a barrel. The farmer -had the 41 
cents and the consumer had paid his dollar; 
the system had the other 59. No wonder 
the consumer complains of the high cost of 
living under such a system of distribution. 

These were the conditions in Monmouth 
county during 1906. Our farmers in the 
grange began to discuss the situation, trying 
to find some solution of the unsatisfactory 
condition existing in marketing their prod- 
uce. ‘They saw that the local buyers were 
making a very good living by handling their 
potatoes. They also believed they ought to 
be their own middlemen and sell their own 
goods. During 1906 this resulted in only 


Removing the Winter Overcoat—All Wool 
talk, but the discussion kept the subject 
agitated, and in 1907 a few growers started 
to put a plan they had formed in operation. 

This was to have one of their number keep 
in touch with the near-by markets and see 
if the buyers were paying the market price. 
Not much came of this and the plan was 
soon abandoned. In the winter of 1907-8 
12 or 15 grange members made up a sum of 
money to investigate the methods of the East- 
ern shore of Virginia potato exchange, which 


. methods. 





had been in successful operation at that time 
eight years and was doing a business of 
$1,500,000, 

A committee was appointed to go to Onley, 
Va, and see what could be learned about 
This‘ committee made a very opti- 
mistic report, and as a result a meeting of 
the farmers was called in January, 1908. It 
was largely attended. The manager of the 
Virginia exchange addressed the meeting, 
explained the mode of operation, amount of 
business and the beneficial the 
on the eastern shore. 


results to 


larmets 


At the close of the address subscriptions 
to stock in our exchange were taken to the 
amount -of $2000, and committees were 
appointed to see other farmers and receive 


their subscriptions. 
vigorously and culminated in 
organization of the Monmouth county farm- 
exchange, duly incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey, March 3, 1908, with an 
authorized capitalization of $100,000; that is, 
20,000 shares with a par value of> $5 each. 
The charter is very broad and we are priv- 
ileged to do any kind of business in any 
state in the country. With a membership of 
300 in 1908, today our stockholders number 
1075. Our paid in capital at 
the beginning was $7000, today 
it is $74,350. The par value of 
our stock is $ a share, today 
it cannot be bought for less 
than $7 a share and is limited 
to only one share to new mem- 
bers. What a power there 
ought to be with this number 
of intelligent farmers working 
together for the betterment of 
each other. By standing by 
their organization they can 
have anything they want that 
is right for them to have. 


The matter was pushed 
the successful 


ers’ 


How the Exchange Operates 


We have a board of 15 direc- 
tors elected by the stockholders 
annually, one director for each 
loading station. These direc- 
tors appoint the officers and 
have general supervision over 
the entire business. Our gen- 
eral office is in the center of 
the town of Freehold. Our 
loading stations extend 30 
miles west, along the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, and 20 miles 
east on the Central railroad of 
New Jersey. We are connected 
with all of @ur stations by tel- 
ephone, as well as all cities 
and towns in the country by 
long-distance telephone and 
Western union and Postal tel- 
egraph companies. During the 
heavy shipping seasons we have 
a special office of the Western 
union telegraph company 
located in our general office. 

The members deliver their 
potatoes or other products to 
our agent at the stations and 
receive a receipt. The goods 
are loaded into the cars for 
shipment. The agent about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon noti- 
fies the manager the number 
of cars he is likely to |.ave loaded by ship- 
ping time, about 5 o'clock in our territory. 

The general manager and his assistant in 
the meantime have issued their quotations 
to all of our salesmen in the principal cities, 
either by telephone or telegraph, and gener- 
ally by 3 o’clock the output of the day has 
been sold® On a steady market orders con- 
tinue to come until the day closes. Fre- 
quently the past season we had from 25 to 
[To Page 449.] 
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SANITARY milk can makes 
money for you in better qual- 
ity peer Sree the highest 

grice, Quality and dirt cannot go together. 
.. & milk can mast ye Sanitary, easy to clean 
clean. That 

describes the Sturges. 

Every inside seam sol- 

dered, as easy to wash 

as a giass_ tumbler. 

Nothing taints milk 

like old milk or butter 
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508 S. Green St., Chicago, Il. 
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Get MoreWool 


Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 
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Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
x Shearing Machine 


This is, without question, the most perfect hand 
ball 
occurs. Has a ball bearing 
latest improved Soweto 








bearings In every where friction or wear 
+4 L+ shearing head of the 


Price of machine, 
alleompilete, including 
4combs and 4 cutters 
of the celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Only $4 15° 
‘Get one from 


will ship C.O,D 
for balance. 
Money and 
transportation 
Nae ge back if 
not pleased. 
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Cow Testing Worth While 


W. L. MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y 


Tho true value of a dairy cow rests 
in her ability to produce milk and 
butter fat. -The greater her ability to 
change raw material into these prod- 
ucts, the greater her value to the 
dairyman. These facts were early 
recognized by the Danish dairyman, 
and we must give that country the 
honor of being the home of the cow 
testing associations, the greatest means 
today of determining the actual value 
of every cow in the herd, When a 
man is approached with reference to 
joining our association, he immediate- 
ly wants to know of what benefit it is 
going to be to him. It seems to me 
there are three general heads: Social, 
educational and financial; and under 
these there are many benefits. 

Now let us see about this social side. 
It is always well for persons in any 
kind of business having a common ob- 
ject to get together and discuss their 
business and business methods. The 
farmer seems. to be the slowest of all 
men to recognize this fact. If it were 
not for our great order, the grange, I 
fear farmers’ meetings would be few. 
When we get together for a social 
time great good must come education- 
ally. t our-annual meeting it will 
be well to get as good a dairy speaker 
as we are able to procure, and have a 
genuine dairy program; and if possible 
all should get together once or twice 
at other times during the year. 

But our cow testing association is 
organized more as a financial. propo- 
sition. We all want to know just how 
much profit or loss each individual 
animal is giving us. I am sorry to say 
that we find that theer are altogether 
too many in the loss column. The time 
is coming when cows are going to be 
bought on their merits as producers. 
Their merits can be established by an 
accurate test, such as our association is 
able to give. About this there is no 
question. What other business is there 
in the world that could stand the 
methods of the average farmer, and 
even give the man who is engaged in 
it a living? If a man in any. other 
business is handling an article at a 
loss he at once discards it and replaces 
it with another that will at least give 
him a small profit. 

Why not follow out this principle in 
our own business? To do this is the 
main reason of the cow test associa- 
tion. In our association we have an 
official tester, who works with each 
member. He weighs the milk of each 
cow once a month and takes that as 
an average. If the owner of the cow 
wishes to, he may weigh the milk 
every day or once a week or once 
every 10 days, and the tester works 
accordingly; he then obtains an accu- 
rate composite-sample by means of a 
20 cubic centimeter burette and Bab- 
cocks this sample obtaining the per 
cent fat the milk of each individual 
cow contains, 

This tester then weighs the feed 
each animal consumes for that day 
and détermines what she has con- 
sumed for the month preceding. With 
these figures to work on and the 
weight of the milk, he determines the 
amount of butter fat. Taking the mar- 
ket price, he determines the value of 
the product of each animal, and places 
her in the debit and credit column, 
wherever she belongs. He also deter- 
mines the returns for every dollar ex- 
pended for. feed and.the cost of 100 
pourggs of milk, or of one pound of 
butter fat. The tester is also at the 
service of each man to help him: work 


out balanced rations or the most-eco- 


nomical ration With which to feed. 
Bach person having 29 cows or more 


gets this service for one year for $20, 
or $1 a cow. If he has less than 20 
cows, he has to pay the $20 in order 
to have the services of the tester one 
day each month. Another benefit 
which we hope to carry out is the co- 
operative buying of grains and fer- 
tilizer. 

If there is any doubt as to whether 
it pays to belong to a cow testing as+ 
sociation, let me ask how you would 
feel if you had these three cows’ in 
your herd as one man did in an asso- 
ciation that has just completed its 
year’s work. Cow No 1 gave 8327 
pounds of milk with a test of 5.14%, 
which sold for $150. The cost of her 
feed was $41, leaving a profit of $88. 
Cow No 2 gave 8542 pounds of milk 
with a test of 4.51% that sold for $115. 
The cost of feed was $36, leaving a 
profit of $91. Cow No 3 gave 2676 
pound osf milk testing. 3.42% that 
sold for $27. The cost of feed was 
25, leaving a profit of only $2.82. The 
butter fat in the three cases above 
sold for an average of 30% cents a 
pound, You can readily see what the 
result would have been in case the 
prices had been as they are this year. 
It seems to me as if all the arguments 
are in favor of a cow testing associa- 
tion for.,every community. 





Seventy Pounds a Cow a Day 


MILES J. PECK, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 


I had an ambition last fall to get 
20-grade cows that would give me 
20 40-quart cans of milk a day. Well, 
this is to tell how I came out. I got 
together 60 head of the finest grade 
cows ever under one roof and I was 
very positive I had the cows which 
would produce the goods. As they 
began to freshen in September, sev- 
eral had reached my expectation and 
had gone far beyond the average, 
when along came a southern buyer 
and no satisfaction could I give him 
but let him choose 10 out of the 60 at 
an unheard of price. 

Soon after this a second man from 
Virginia came and I allowed him to 
Select 10 more. Then a third man 
came, selecting 10 more at $2000. This 
left me with only 30 of the ones I 
started with and I felt pretty sore and 
homesick; but I rallied the remaining 
forces and put 20 head in one barn 
and started to see what I could do 
with them. Here are the figures for 
December, 1911: One four-year-old 
freshened in July, 85 pounds; another 
four-year-old reached 91 pounds, hav- 
ing freshened in September; several 
others reached 80 pounds, but the 
whole lot avéraged for December 71 
pounds a day a cow, or 16 cans and 
29 quarts daily for the lot. So I do 
not feed so badly after all. I would 
like to know if you have any readers 
who ‘have beaten this record? 


— 
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The Unprofitable Cow—If you have 
not already considered the advisabil- 
ity of owning a good sire to breéd up 
your herd, take your pencil and pa- 
rer and figure up how much profit 
you might have if you could increase 
the average production of each cow 
1000 pounds. Do we all realize that if 
a cow produces 5000 pounds milk and 
we sell it-at 4 or 4% cents per quart 
at the door we are just about making 
the wheels of our machinery turn 
over? While if we have the cow that 
produces 10,000 pounds milk the net 
profit from that animal, if we sell 
the milk at the same price, is. not 
only twice as. much as the 5000-pound 
cow, but actual figures show is 60 
times as profitable. isn’t there a great 
opportunity for us, if we study this 
cow problem in the right way?—-[H. 
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INCREASE 
Your Milk Yield 


Your cows will give more milk and 
richer milk if you feed them 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It’s cheaper than corn or oats,” con- 

tains 47% Protein and Fat. Replaces 

cottonseed and linseed oil meal: 
Sample and full particulars free 


SWEETHEART POULTRY 
CHICK AND PIG FEED 


will make your chickens lay better 
and keep them fat and healthy. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Continental Cereal Co., 
Peoria, - : Illinois 


Big News Book FREE 


Full of big photographs—U. S. and State 
Experiments, testimonials, facts, figures and 
100 points you'll be glad to know 
this genuine 20th Century 
Wonde: 


Write » today, 
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UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B, 
RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
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Control of Flavors in Milk 


High quality will sell any product, 
and usually at remunerative prices, 
The milk, butter and cheese manu- 
factured in the dairy when possessing 
a pleasant, agreeable flavor com- 
mand top-notch prices, but -when 
tainted, due to improper mixing or 
sour feeds, or giving too largely of 
cabbage, -rape, rye, silage or pump- 
kins, they are soon refused by the cus- 
tomer. Flavors may also be absorbed 
in the cellar or dairy house where the 
milk is cooled. The most common 
causes, however, are due to some 
one feed which is given in too large 
quantities, and if dairymen guard 
against this practice and their ani- 
mals are thrifty and healthy, pure, 

holesome milk is always secured. 

The most common fiavor that is 
noticed particularly is due to turning 
cows Out in spring on ryé pasture, 
Rye gives the milk, as well as the 
tter, a distinct flavor, and ustaliy 
» consumer is not well pleased with 

This evil requires but a simple 
nedy. When changing from Yry 

is to green pasture it should be 
one gradually. In that instance 
will still be a flavor, but cus- 
mers are so gradually accustomed 
it that they do not register a com- 
1int. 

Flavors caused by feeding cab- 
ige, Tape, pumpkins and silage oc- 
cur in the fall and early winter when 





ere 


these feedstuffs are plentiful. These 
flavors,. however, are not entirely 
disagreeable, and many consumers 


really prefer them after a time, ea- 
pecially the mild silage flavor. Some- 
milk contains an appreciable 
and taste of onions. This is 
caused by absorption in the milk 
house, or by onions in the hay or 
grain. Wild onions are a pest in some 
sections of the country, and where 
they are a part of the feed it is prac- 
tically impossible to remedy the evil. 
Flavors caused by certain feeds may 
be cheeked by regulating the time of 


times 


odor 


milking, These feedstuffs should not 
be given until after the milk is 
drawn, . 


The best flavors of milk are secured 
vhen there is a well balanced feed 
and when cows are thrifty and 
healthy and are given all the pure, 
fresh water they § desire. Silage 
mixed in the right proportion with 
alfalfa or clover hay and some grain, 
will produce milk of the _ best 
juality, 


Make Butter, Sell No Milk 


SE L, CARRIER, OSWEGO COUNTY, 





NY 





In my opinion, dairying is going 
kward instead of forward, due to 
the high prices farmers are compelled 
to pay for feeds of all kinds. The 
labor problem: adds to it, as compe- 
nt help is hard to obtain at any 
When a farmer has to pay 
for a ton of feed than he re- 
of milk there is no 


ha 


ice, 


more 


eives for a ton 


gain for the one that has the largest 
amount of work about it. 

Now, to my idea, the best kind of 
deiry farming ‘that .will give the 
farmer some returns for his labor, is 
one that leaves the most of the milk 
on the farm, and sells only the cream 
or,.butter and retains the rest to be 
fed on the farm. og instance,,I have 
pure-bred O I C swine, and by'selling 
the cream and butter I have the milk 
left for the hogs and pigs. In this 
way I force them along for sales and 
this reduces grain bills also. By this 
method I receive better returns in 
money value, improve my soil by the 
stock raised and returns of the stock. 

I have purchased a cream separa- 
tor and feed the warm milk to pigs. 
The cream is either sold or made in- 
to butter, which at present sells for a 
good price for a good article. Most 
of our surfounding neighbors are sell- 
ing to milk stations which are ship- 
ping to New York, but with the 
prices they are asking here for feeds, 
and compared with what these milk 
companies are paying, there is but a 
small margin left for the farmer, 
while there is a good margin on the 
method I am employing on my farm. 

In order that the dairy farmer may 
get what is due him and make the 
buyers pay what they ought, the 
farmers will need to co-operate and 
compel these middlemen to pay better 
prices. Co-operation is what the 
farmers lack at present, and is hard 
to get started. If we would. get to- 
gether more and work in a body 
much could be accomplished, such as 
cow testing associations, buying feeds 
by the carload, and combining to get 
better prices and better markets for 
the milk or milk products. 

The farmer is the only class of peo- 
ple that does not co-operate. What 
other work can you mention in which 
the working class is not united in 
some way? Not one. I hope we may 
be united in some way at an early 
date. We shall all have-to work 
for it. 

Potatoes Planted 4 inches deep gave 
better yields at the Nebraska experi- 
ment station than those planted 3 and 
5 inches deep, but the tubers were 
about equal in quality. Planting the 
seed 1 and 2 inches deep decreased 
both yield and quality, as compared 
with deeper plantings. 





What Milk Zone Prices Mean—Z, 
G. B., Ohio: The method cf marketing 
milk by zones refers to conditions 
prevailing in New York city. The 
interstate commerce commission de- 
ereed in March, 1897, a zone rate for 
freight shipments as against the uni- 
form rate that had held previous to 
that time. Milk within 40 miles of 
the terminal at New York city is 
carried at a freight charge of 23 cents 
for a can of 40 quarts; between 40 and 
100 miles, 26 cents; between 100 and 
190 miles, 29 cents; and beyond 190 
miles 32 cents. Milk is hauled as far 
as 400 miles and delivered to the New 
York market. 
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These Scotch dairy cattle are hardy, easily cared for, and quite popu- 
They mature early and are admirably 
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adapted to a rough country. 
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Tin makes a good roof ifyou 
paint it. 

Canvas makes a good roof if you 
paint it. 

Any-felt makes a good roof if 
you paint it. 
_ Even paper makes a good roof 
if you paint it. 

But Amatite makes a good roof 
if you DON’T paint it. 


painted roof, the paint is 


what gives the real protection. 
The rest of it has no function 


to provide a smooth un- 
surface with no seams or 


cracks, to which the paint can be 
applied. paziting which has 
stre enough to keep the wind 


from blowing it away or the rain 
from beating it in, will be water- 
proof if you use paint enough. 


Amatite Roofing, however, needs 
no painting. Jt is areal roofing— 






















fing that can be left out in the 
t the slightest damage. 


The wearing surface is mineral 
matter embedded into a hea 
eoating of pitch and never n 
painting. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
sample of Amatite free of charge 
if you will send a postal request 
for it to our nearest office. The 
sample will show you what the 
mineral surface is like, 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A lustrous carbon black paint, very 
cheap, very durable—for Dyptecting all 
kinds of metal and wood wérk, 


& Too 
rain 

















Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St, Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle 

Lendon, England 
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The Best Way to Cook Both Lime 
and Sulphur Solution and Stock Feed 


For spraying fruit trees, shrubs, etc., 
cook your lime and sulphur solution in a Heesen Kettle; 
i] it cooks quickest—uses less fuel, and costs least. 


HEESEN KETTLES 


are used by thousands of fruit farmers, who endorse them 
as the best and most practical device money can buy — not 
only best for cvoking spraying solution, but handy for a 
hundred other uses. 























Burn any fuel—set on theground anywhere—no foundation 
required. Sizes 15, 20, 30, 40, 55, 65 and 75 gallon. 
once for full information and low price, or send order for size wanted. 


HEESEN BROS.&CO., Box 66, 











Splendid for feed cookers for stock. 





Write at 








Tecumseh, Mich. 
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are 
sure of the 
Answer quick. 


WANTED 


You and 9 or more 
others in your town- 
ship to write for m 


on placing 10 or more 
in every 


such as to make 


anywhere else. 






633 AK Galloway 
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and ‘get the proof 
—the low price— 
30 to 90 days free trial 
ou return it if not 
Bank Bond. 
will open your eyes to 
the money-making ad- 
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Demand the Best OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41 PER CENT PROTEIN GUARANTEED 


Every stockfeeder should have our free booklet, Science of Feeding. Send us your dealers’ 


name. If he won't supply you, we will name one who will. F. W.Brode & Co. , Memphis, Tenn, 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 


ayear. We teach you st bome in 


three months of your s time 
res and grant diploma with_degree, 
nary Dental 





VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 
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ie COL ETY ATION, HARVESTING, MAR 
AND MARKEP VALUE. By M. G. KAIN 
It discusses in a practical way how to with 
either. seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, 
i propagation, manures, enerdes, selection 
for market and for improvement, pveparation for 


the profits that may be expected. New 
~ ered Revised and enlarged. Profusdy ilus- 
Sx7 inches, Ot. scevnprecesceceessesces 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayetie Street, » New Yow 
: Be Lanes. 







































HERE’S$20 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “For quality you certainly make a 

price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from $25 
to $30 by ordering from you. I will always have words of praise for the 
Galloway.” Let me show you how much I can save for you, 
I just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of $20 to $45 on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that you'll geta 
éetier separator at this big saving than if you 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. 
No separator made éan beat Galloway's iy. 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick cleaning— 


[WRITE! 


—long guarantee, 
satisfactory, all backed by my $25 


My Free Catalog 

vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 

Also my new catalog on Galloway’s general line. 

Wm. Galioway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Station, Watertoo, 
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ively. and permanently overcomes al] 
the troubles of clogging by either birds 
in summer er by snow and ice in 
winter. Thete’s no opening ‘in the 
Louden » except a narrow slit. 


Made of one solid piece of steel pressed inte 
shape. Is rust-proof; will last.a life time. 


ouden’s= Hanger | 


is the only one On the market having 
flexibletrack which prevents gather- 
ing of trash between track and barn. 


if you are going to build a new barn or need 
new hangers for the old one, get the hanger | 
that never balks, always easy to operate. 

it will ease your barn work greatly and save 
you time and money ® Lonzdenize your whol: 
barn: Put in Louden’s Tubular Stalls 
and Stanchions, Feed and Litter Carriers, 

and Balance Grappie Forks. 

See them at your dealers. If he has not our 
line write us for Free catalog and send your P 
dealcr's name. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


728 Broadway, Fairfield. Iowa. 
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The*"Quality” 
SILOS 


Way buy a tub when you can geta Sito? Why 
accept a substitute which only helds your corn 
when you can get a Harder Silo which preserves it 

into rich, succulent silage of great- 
est mitk-producing value ? Why not investigate the 
feeding value of Harder Silage? Literature free. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., 





Box 13, Cobleskill, MN. Y. 








ensilage for 
cattle feeding is known to all. 
results care must be taken in selecting 
& silo. ROSS 8 is absolute! 
} —— to 
Bm ts it 


7 i 
be 1S THOROUGHLY MANUFACTURED 
: All and has features that are important 
~ i and found on a Soe — a. 
Profit Our experience an: mL a 
B Il ROSS bins: Catalog explains ail. 
Agents Wanted 
The E. W. Ross Co.( Est. a] 
Box 52 SPRINGFIELD, OHI 


FX 1icROSS S 





W sodapett Pr Frontand W eeds- 
pert ae los. Bre Seales, 

emlge  Norwi ine, 

ty Cypress. Our Teororet 

with continaons opening door 

front. Has air and water-tight poses. 


Easy too; close. Diagram with 
each. silo oie | full instructions how 
jE oeg Spal meee system used. 
Prices low ,qualit, uction 
perfect. licensed rder Pat. 
ent No. 627782. ‘or catalog. 
The Abram Watrath Co. 
Box A, Weedsport, N. Y. 
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DOMESTIC 
. Angora Goats Worth While 


There are many stockmen through- 
out the southeast who give their at- 
tention wholly, or in part, to the An- 
gora goat. In every case they have 
found. the industry uniformly profit- 
able, and will most heartily recom- 
mend the upland regions of the south 
for the best conditions for Angora. 

The Angora is one of the greatest 
browsers in the animal kingdom. This 
fact alone makes it fit admirably with 
the conditions found in the Piedmont 
or mountain sections of the southeast- 
ern states, In these regions, lands stit- 
able for browsing are to be had at re- 
markably ‘low prices; often for $2,50 to 
$5 an acre. These lands will harbor 
the goat throughout the winter, which 
is never severe, and will furnish range 
for 12 months in the year. Many cases 
where low-priced lands in the upland 
sections have been ranged with An- 
gora goats for several years have 
shown that the lands were increased 
rany times in fertility and value, and 
could often be put into crops yielding 
large returns. 

Angoras make the finest mutton. 
They require little or no attention and 
are remarkably free from disease in 
the south. Three or four dippings a 
year will keep a flock in prime shape, 
Each goat will yield a Mohair fleece 
of from three to eight pounds a year. 
Some individuals have been known to 
run as high as 25 pounds annually. 
This fleece is long and fine, and sells 
for from 25 to 50 cents a pound as it 
comes from the animal. Selected fleece, 
free from burs and trash, will range 
around $3 to $5 a pound; and super- 
fine stuff has often brought $15 a 
pound. 

H. C. Davidson, who owns a stock 
farm in eastern Tennessee, writes en- 
thusiastically of the possibilities with 
Angoras in his section. He says: “Our 
1910 clip sold at from 26 to 49 cents a 
pound, with an average of 35 cents, 
and our flock clipped an average of 
8% pounds, giving us a net return a 
head from fleece of $1.23. In 1911, our 
clip averaged 4% pounds, and sold at 
from 23 to 55 cenets, with an average 
price of nearly 40 cents. We secured 
a net return a2 head from fleece of 
$1.36. {1 know of no better land im- 
prover than the Angora. They will 
spread manure better than any ma- 
chine in the world. At present the 
demand is great for breeding pur- 
poses, and we get $10 to $15 each for 
our goats as soon as they are old 
enough to ship. They require little or 
no attention, save at kidding time, and 
if they have plenty of bushes and 
briars to browse upon they will thrive 
well. We have never lost a goat by a 
dog, the older does and the bucks 
fighting these pests when they occur.” 





Brood Mares Still Good Property 


which 
has recently characterized horse trad- 
ing in the western markets is doubt- 
less due to the late winter storms and 


The dullness. -and slowness 


the heavy snow which ‘has retarded 
the opening up of spring work 
throughout the country. With the ad- 
vent of warm weather, the breaking 
up of the. winter’s snow and the ex- 
pected improvement in roads and 
opening up of work in general, the 
horse business should take on new 
life.’ The extreme scarcity and high 
price of feed has been a telling fea- 
ture against horse dealing in the coun- 
try, because prospective purchasers 
have preferred buying horses already 
wintered to buying feed to carry them 
along until spring work opened. This 
same feature, of course, has increased 
the cost of finished horses in the feed 
stables, and the feeders and dealers will 
naturally expect more money than had 
feed supplies been normal. 

In leading markets most of the 
offerings. of recent weeks have 
been horses of mediocre quality 
and indifferently fitted. There has 
been no lack of demand in the city 
markets for really first-class heavy 
drafters, but not many of these have 
been offered. Doubtless a certain sup- 
‘ply of this class is in the feed stables, 
and the breaking up of winter will 
probably see some such offerings in 
the market centers. The iate winter 
and early spring horse market in the 
south has not been as brisk as usual. 
This is partly @ue to the scarcity of 
money in many sections of the south 
on. account of last fali’s cheap cotton. 
There seems to be no lack of interest 
in horse trading in the farming dis- 
tricts. Good farm mares weighing 
from 1300 to 1500 pounds are reported 
as selling well at yarious farm auc- 
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tions, indicating that the farmers still 
have faith in the value of good brood 
mares, 





Jew Smaps Increasing 


The 12th annual report of the Jew- 
ish agricultural and industrial aid 
society shows that Jewish farmers are 
found in every state. The. society 
keeps in touch as far as possible with 
the Jewish farmers throughout the 
country and has come in contact with 
almost 4000 Jewish farming families. 
This number by no means represents 
the total Jewish farming population, 
which is constantly on the increase. 

The society encourages Jewish im- 
migrants to take p farming and 
helps them with ‘loans as well as by 
advicé'and by the’ dissemination of 
agricultural knowledge. During the 
first year 39: loans were granted ag- 
gregating $14,425... In. 1911 the so- 
ciety granted. 344. loans aggregating 
$256,000. In all, the society has made 
to Jewish farmers 2178 loans aggre- 
gating over $1,250,000. 

Help is given only where an appli- 
cant cannot help himself through the 
ordinary channels, yet the entire loss 
sustained has been but 8% of the 
amount loaned. The repayments are 
important as they furnish an index 
as to the progress of the farmers, and 
the society’s working capital is in- 
creased to the extent of these. repay- 
ments, and a larger number of farm- 
ers can thus be helped. 

The report shows that the move- 
ment--of the Jewish immigrants to 
farms is a spontaneous one and that 
no propaganda is necessary. While 
334 loans were granted, 1509 applica- 
tions were received, In fact, the so- 
ciety considers it just as much its 
duty to discourage those whom it 
deems physically or temperamentally 
unfit for farming as to encourage 
those who possess the requisite qual- 
ifications. No applicant is assisted 
whe does not possess some capital of 
his own to stake in the venture. 


Tractioneering 





I am a farmer and want to tearn 
how to run traction engines, whick 
are much used in the west, and I be- 
lieve will come into general use all 
over the country.—[A. E.-G. 

Apply to some of the principal man- 
ufacturers of tractors, among whom 
are: Fairbanks, Morse & Co of Chi- 
cago, Gas Traction Co of Minneapolis, 
Hackney Mfg Co of St Paul, Hart- 
Parr Co of Charles City, Ia, Holt 
Caterpillar Co of Peoria, Huber Mfg 
Co of Marion, O, Kinnard-Haines Co 
of Minneapolis, Minneapolis Thresh- 
ing Machine Co of Minneapolis, Nich- 
ols & Shepard of Battle Creek, Pio- 
neer Tractor Cé of Winona, Minn, 
Reeves & Co of Columbus, Ind, M. 
Rumley & Co of La Porte, Ind, Union 
Iron Works of Minneapolis. 

The use of this type of machine is 
certain to increase at the east and 
south as well as in the west, and ex- 
pert operators should do well with 
them. In fact, a good business can 
be developed by a bright young man 
in almost any rural community who 
buys a traction outfit for plowing, 
stump pulling, or other heavy work 
that can be done with tractor power. 
Such a party might well buy a power 
spraying outfit which would give him 
a good business when the tractor 
might not be in so much demand. In 
any section where there are hard 
roads, a tractor can “be used to ad- 
vantage, hatiling considerable: num- 
ber of wagon loads of produce, lum- 
ber, etc.. Farmers might well co- 
operate to own such outfits and em- 
ploy a competent man to operate 
Same, or the latter could do this busi- 
ness on his individual aecount, same 
as thresherman operate. - 2 





Asparagus Plant Is Hardy—Aspara- 
gus may be started from s¢ and 
come into size for table use at third 
year. Seed may be planted as late as 
midsummer. It requires six weeks for 
the seed to germinate and come up, 
The young plants may be cultivated in 
rows as other garden vege- 
tables and set in permanent rows 
or beds this fall or spring. The 
plants are very hardy, will stand all 
kinds of treatment, but will .réspond 
liberally to good treatment and will 
thrive in one place for 10 to 20 years. 
The asparagus plant is doubly useful. 
The young shoots can be used for food 
and the foliage branches for decora- 
tion. Sprays of asparagus are equaled 
by few other plants for their pleasing 
effect in decoration. 


Satisfaction is not always good. Too 
often it is willingness to put up with 


things that should be changed for the 


better. *1 Mea? ¥ 


f 
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before them at the spring work. 
Take aie wie ne that holds the 


STEWART BALL BEARING MACHINE 
It turns easy, clips fast and steys sharp. Gears 
ase all file hard and cutfisom the solid steel bes. 
are enc and run fn ofl; little friction, 
tittle wear. Has 6 fect of new style casy 
flexible shaft and the celebrated Stewart sia- 
gie tension clipping head, highest grade. Price 
Get one from your dealer or send $2 aad we will 
shio C.O.D. for balance. 

















Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 45! Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pr. 


THE LANKFORD COTTON COLLAR 
is long-wearing under heav- 
iest work, rain or shine. No- 
ted for preventing sore shoul- 
ders and gall sores, and heals 
them while theanimal works. 
Is absorbent, soft and with- 
out friction, Saves working 
time, is economical, and lasis 
2 tod yrs. Write for booklet. 
COUGH sac. MFG. CO. 

3308 Beekman St.Cincinaati.O. 
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* National Laying Contest 


The manager of the National egg 
aying contest being conducted at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, writes comcern- 

s recent work as follows. The record 

r February was a very gratifyimge 
ne. In the 20 days 6442 eggs were 
aid. This is double that of January 
nd more than one-half of the grand 
‘otal for the previous three months. 
Me grand total to March 1 is 17,845 
g2s. 

During this month the Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red went from second 
to first place, and now heads the list, 
the leading pen having 310 eggs to its 
eredit. The Black Orpington which 
has been leading for three months 
ar#pped back one notch, and the Buff 
Orpington and the Silver Wyandotte 
tied them for second place, each of 
these three pens of five hens having 
“09 eggs to its credit, each pen being 
enly one egg behind the leading pen 
in the contest. White Wyandotte 
moved from eighth to sixth place. 
Barred -Plymouth Rock ang White 
Leghorn have moved up until they are 
mong the 10 leading varieties of the 
i competing for places in the 


contest. 
Highest Records in Fourth Month 
Beggs 
Red, Mrs Emma Powers.....-.. 96 
Silver Wyandottes, G. C. Grant,...... 89 
Cc W Leghorn, C. E. Cronhardt....86 


White Orpington, A. M. Robertson.. .86 
White Orpington, Dr Thomas Dietrich, 85 
White Orpington, A. “M. Robertson...83 
‘ornish Indian, Peter Erickson...... 83 

olumbian Plymouth Rock, Clyde wate 


TETSOM «see ceeeences 


S C Red, W. J Ward........,..c-... 80 
Silver Wyandotte, V. G. Warner..... 78 
tilver Wyandotte, G. C. Grant....... 78 
RC Red, M. L. Puckett.............. 77 
Ruff Orpington, Miss 8. C. Fellows...77 
lack Orpington, B. A. Berg......... 75 
Silver Wyandotte, Jacob Miller...... 75 


Winter will go on record as one of 

e most severe and longest cold spells 

er experienced in this section. We 

ave had to confine the hens too much 
the time. During the past month 

we had snow 2 feet deep on the levél. 

The weather has not been conducivé 

to high egg production; on the other 

hand, it has made the work unusually 

difficult... Despite these facts, the hens 
most pens have responded and given 
ry satisfactory results. 

Criticism has been offered because 

do not make our feed formula 
‘nown. Perhaps some explanation is 
le, and ‘in reply to this will say that 
t is not the custom of experiment 
stations *to publish such facts until 
they have satisfied themselves that 
ihey have something dependable and 
ef value to farmer and poultry 
raiser, 

We have had to make slight changes 
in the feed from time to time for va- 
rious reasons. We will be able to draw 
some conclusions by the end of the year, 





and will possibly be in a position to 
«give facts with reference to feeding 
that will be of real value. But until 
we know that we have a good ration 
we dom’t want to publish the ration. 
All the facts will be published in 
bulletin form at the close of the year. 
The results obtained and the facts 
which we have observed during the 
year, and the conclusions we aresable to 
draw will be made public at that time. 
In the meantime, let’s all co-operate 
for the good of the cause, and wait 
with patience, trusting that the results 
of one of the first great contests ever 
undertaken in this country wil! result 
in good to the great industry which 
we represent. Miss S. C. Fellows’ pen, 
No 118, Buff Orpington, won the gold- 


en egg silver cup for February, laying | 


107 eggs. 





How to Preserve Eggs 





Various methods of preserving eggs 
when prices are low to be used when 
prices are high have been tried both 
commercially and at home. Undodbt- 
edly cold storage at a temperature 
of 34 degrees is the best and practi- 
cally the only method used commer- 
cially. It is, however, too expensive 
to be practiced on a small scale. For- 
merly dry methods, such'‘as packing 
in grain or salt, were used, but these 
are no longer recommended, as the 
eggs lost much of their moisture -by 
evaporation. The following method 
is quoted from “Profitable Poultry 
Production,” by M. G. Kains: 

Among the liquid preservatives, wa- 
ter glass has been very generally and 
successfully used. because it is reli- 
able, easily prepared, and compara- 
tively cheap. Water glass can be 
bought at most drug stores for $1 
or $1.25 a gallon, A gallon will make 
10 gallons of preserving fluid. Eggs 
have been kept in this mixture for 
three or four years without develop- 
ing an unpleasant taste or smell, but 
when kept any longer the yolk tbe- 
comes pink and very liquid. The 
white coagulates in the usual manner 
in cooking. 

To preserve eggs by this method a 
cellar should be used where the tem- 
perature does not go above 60 degrees. 
Any clean, water-tight receptacle will 
do; kegs or stone jars are commonly 
used. Each receptacle should be scald- 
ed thoroughly two or three times to 
make sure that it is perfectly clean. 
The preserving fluid should be made 
from water that has been boiled and 
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POULTRY B 


tells the latest facts of the year 

on how you can make the most 

money raising chickens. Get it. 

Send your name on a post 

Get the real World’s Champion- 

chip Facts from Jim Roha 
Belle City 






Doubtocases all overnet 
3; nursery, seif- 
Best 140-chick hot-water 

Both ordered 
a] Freight 


at any price 


antocd. Write for book today 
or price now and save time. 
Belle City Incubator Company, Box 147 














allowed to cool. This is mixed at the 
rate of nine parts water to one of 
water glass, and thoroughly stirred. 
The quantity needed for each recep- | 
tacle should be mixed in that recep- 

tacle so as to insure the proper 
strength of solution. | 





















The Snow White Embden Goose 
_ Only ohe variety of geese is a commercial rival of the Embd 
Which the specimens illustrated. above are typical. variety “te tahe 


Whi 
: ae 










es, Adult ganders we 


te Chinese, a much smaller fowl and therefore less popular for mar- 
h 20 pounds and geese 

ne -, Because of their white feathers they are 
one th look upon feathers as a profitable item. 
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8; young ones 
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doors. Free catalog 
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SUCCESSFUL Poultry Lessons gi 
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Start right for biggest profits. Write to 
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This Month Jim Rohan’s 
ULLETIN 
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New Book Just Issued 
A book that tells plainly and 


briefly what everyone who 
grows vegetables wants to know. 


| 
Vegetable 
|Gardening 


- By R. L. Watts 
| | Professor of Horticulture, Pennsylvania State College 


* This complete, concise and authentic 
k covers every phase of vegetable 
gardening. It is equally valuable as 
a@ text-book and as a hand-book for 
practical growers. The author’s experi- 
ence as a teacher and practical market 
gardener has admirably fitted him to 
present this matter in a popular style, 
The book brings up to date the reliable 
information on vegetable gardening,and 
the full discussion of principles makes 
it valuable to all classes of growers 
whether they are, producing for the 
home table or for market. To procure 
first-hand knowledge regarding varie- 
ties and methods, many market gardens 
and truck farms were visited in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. 
An idea of the scope may be gained 
by noting the following subjects: Selec- 
tion of Location, Soils, Tillage and 








Manures and Clover Crops, Commercial 
Fertilizers, Irrigation, Insect Enemies 
and Fungous Diseases, Seeds and Seed 
Growing, Construction of Hotbeds, Con. 
struction of Cold Frames, Construction 
of Greenhouses, Seed Sowing,-Trans- 
planting, Growing Early Vegetable 
Plants Under Glass, Marketing, Co- 
operative Associations, The Storage of 
Vegetables, and the Classification of 
Vegetables. 

Profusely illustrated, 5;x8 inches. 
550 pages, Cloth. Net $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The hook entitled, the History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 
 $5et absolutely free by return mail to anyone sending us the names of 5 to 8 of their 
en 


ds that use incubators. 


White Diarrhoea, or bowel trouble, the cause and tells of a cure, 


free for the names. 
RAISALL REMEDY Co. _ «2s 


This book can save you $100 this summer. 


It describes 
Book absolutely 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 
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turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 


and with balf-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


Given 












315 Fourth Ave. - P 


Profitable 
Poultry Production. 


Poultry Editor Orange Judd Weeklies 


HIS book shows how poultry can be made 
more profitable. 
to practical breeding, selection, and improve- 

ment of business poultry, feeding for growth, for 

market, for eggs, etc. 


‘ From cover to cover the book is written with 
the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser to make the most money from the 
farm flock; hence special emphasis is laid on marketing both poultry and 
eggs as well a on breeding and feeding. 
as a guide in the hands of actual farmers rather than feather fanciers. 


The essential features of so-called systems of poultry raising, such as 
Philo, Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster rais- 
ing, and co-operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and products, 
are presented so the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of 
the poultry world as may fit his conditions. 
ing and rearing are discussed clearly and concisely as are other important 
topics, such as the location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 
business breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, geese, 


H This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth [ipo comin ie Paty ipa ate 
5x7 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully iMustrated, both in the text 


edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 






By M. G. KAINS 





Ample discussion is given 


In short, the volume is intended 


Improved methods of hatch- 





It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
It surpasses anything that has ever been put ont ia 


to Any Subscriber 


New York, N.Y. 










































OF INTEREST TO ALL | aks 
RURAL PROGRESS: DISCUSSED 
Enthusiastic Meeting at Philadelphia Held Last Week—Aims to 


Promote Agriculture in the Older Middle and Eastern 
States—Where Country Life Is Weak 


WU le 


The Hedviest sia 


Brings no-F ear 108 
or OWN Ole seam 
( LGA ACEAO 


r 


after you | 
put on a roof 

you are alittle in doubt 

as to the quality and do not feel 

certain sure that you are getting ab- 

solute protection from the rain—you always 

will be worried every time there is a heavy storm 

—you never will be satisfied till you inspect the 

roof and assure yourself the first thing in the 

morning that it has not sprung a leak during 

the night and damaged your property. On 

the other hand, if you use 


Certain-teed Roofing 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed 
—the roof that outlasts all other roofs—you 
will not wake up in the middle of the night 
worrying whether or not your roof is tight. 


Millions of rolls in use; outlast- 
ing all other styles of roofing 
Certain-teed Roofing is the farmer’s friend —it has 
saved him thousands of dollars—it is the best roof 
covering for the house, barn and all farm buildings— 
costs less, is easy to lay, comes in rolls or shingles, 
At least give it a trial—see that your local dealer sells 
you Certain-teed Roofing bearing the Certain-teed 
la! 





bel of quality and 15-year guarantee. 


Take a picture trip through our mills, it 

s is fully described in our new book, 
i H 3—free for the asking. 

SS Write today for this book 


ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
Largest Manus. 


‘acturer of Roofing and Building Papers 
East St. Louis, ili. 


3, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 


SAVE: 360: 


On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
Ranging From Our Famous 13 H. P. Pumping Engine Up To 15 Hi. P. 


Buy from a real jobber and catalog house profits. 

sell has eve: toon aubie betove in all gasoline engine history. 
Ee tne soevet pea tactorixe 
rn 
trial 





Sedvestens Itu Sh mut alt like b; th h di 
3 rn them ou al y the thousands in my enormous 
ith automatic machinery, one man running as high as ¢ix machines ate time 
iddlgutcn's protiaand aateaty oa tre vory Nighert grass suri on hicsranye 
very grade engine on thirtydays’ 
p for less money Secnanmatioterioneatents them at actual first shopeter 
absolutely and tively save you from 850 to 
Wa i 6300 on @ gasoline engine that will exactly 
meet your requirements, no matter how 
large or how 
x materia’ 
just as well have a strictly high grade engine 
le deal of this kind. I know what iam talking 
jobber, a salesman. I started.in at the bot- 
nd E-am giving you the truth when I tell y 
f nd jobbers are today buying 
not as good as ours in carload lots for spot cash. ; 


I jutely know, and I ¢o: 
our factories and m th 


small. 
(and I buy in tremendous quan- 
t on large output. 








J 
aa 
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‘ Galloway’s Biggest and 
Best Free Gasoline Engine Book 


Write for it today while you think of it. ‘itis in 
four colors, 50 pages: Pp our in fac 
tories, and contains hundreds of letters and pictures 
from actu phs of our engine in use in every 
f it’s full of valuabie Information. 
, ; ‘ing is in the eating of it. 
You are th-owing Money away ifyou pay more foragasoline 
engine than I charge you, ve that-money or use it for some- 
thing else. 1 positively and meen | can save you from 660 
, according to size you want. invite mw to get our 
catalog and make comparisons, WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., 


WM. GALLOWAY CO. 635APGalloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 








{S IT PURE—PLENTIFUL—DEPENDABLE—ECONOMICAL? 
| wag wren ET CAE orn Sta ngtina lag at Re hod Sd 
mud and rust. = See ee a watt cent oe you need, Auto> 
Welt today toe book, 2 UNITED PUMP & POWER ota 
Mail a Postal for the Perry Book FREE 
Be sure to 


When You Write Advertisers sseatiss. ini 


s like to know where their replies come from. 








Last week in Philadelphia. the 
Pennsylvania rural progress associa- 
tion held a three-day country life con- 


ference under the auspices of the- 


Philadelphia society for promoting 
agriculture. ‘The conference was the 
first of its kind thheld in the Keystone 
state. Three days were given to-lec- 
tures and discussions to find a method 
whereby rural ‘conditions may be 
improved and made so attractive that 
much @6f the existing prejudice against 
farm life may be removed. 

One way to bring about some of 
these conditions was suggested by Dr 
T. F. Hunt, dean of ‘the state college 
of agriculture. He urged more sec- 
ondary schools where scientific farm- 
ing can be taught. He declared that 
a proper training of boys in rural 
districts in scientific farming would 
do much to increase the value of farm 
products and would make farming an 
easy task. Dr Hunt said that in the 
country there are at present a million 
and a quarter boys ranging from 18 
to 21 years who in-later life will be- 
came farmers. To properly train 
these boys he declared was the prob- 
lem, -and this can only be done 
through federal aid by establishing 
secondary schools. 

In speaking on rural education, A. 
C. Monhana of the United States 
bureau of education said the rural 
schools are doing much greater work 
than is realized. 
farmer faces, he declared, is the fact 
that there are not enough teachers 
who desire to take places in rural 
communities. This has been one of 
the chief reasons why the people have 
hesitated to move to the country and 
why there is so much prejudice 
against the country. Even the gov- 
ernment is slow to act, he said. The 
government spends more for one of 
the large guns placed aboard _ one 
battleship than it spends for the 
maintenance of its national bureau of 
education. 

Farmers’ Right to What Is Due Them 

Dean L. H. Bailey of the New York 
agricultural college spoke on the 
country life movement, develling at 
length on the question of the cost 
of living. Insufficient output of farm 
products, he said, is not, contrary to 
many assertions, the primary cause of 
this evil of the day. The high cost of 
living is only a symptom of present- 
day living conditions, The real actual 
causes are the cheapness of gold, the 
uneconomic distribution of wealth, the 
lack of organization in the distribu- 
tion of food stuffs and the existence 
of too many intermediaries between 
the producer and consumer of food 
stuffs. The reason why the city man 
does not go to the country Prof Bailey 
said is because there are too many 
risks in the business of farming. 
The business is unprofitable because 
of many middlemen. The fixing of 
prices is not what the farmer ac- 
cepts, but what the public pays, ané 
by the time it has worked back 
through the various channels of trade 
to the point of origin of product 
there is very little left for the pro- 
ducer. . Prof Bailey said he ‘hoped 
the country movement might be kept 
free from polities. Dr Schaeffer, 
superintendent. of public instruction 
of Pennsylvania, thinks the great need 
is more money for rural _ schools. 
Farms in many places are passing into 
the hands ofthe rich in the cities. 

The back to the farm movement 
was branded: by Dr N. ‘T. Scudder of 
Rutgers college ds practical nonsense. 
Thea plans for the recall of the city 
population to the country will not 
meet with success. “I do think, how- 
ever, that we can do much in helping 
young people to be content in the 
rural districts. They are needed where 
they are. The rural mind is distinct 
from the city mind,” he said “It is 
a bigger mind and is more democratic 
and original. The city mind cannot 
see the problems of the country as 
the rural minds view them. The right 
idea is not back to the farm, but to 
stay on the farm,” : 
What an Illinois County Has Done 

One of the most stimulating ad- 
dresses of the conference was given by 
Oo. J. Kern, superintendent of the 
Winnebago county (IH) schools. Mr 
Kern described the work in that 
county of improving the schoolhouses, 
of the introduction of agriculture’ in 
the school courses, in the planting of 
flowers and of the encouraged tone 
for living in the country that has 
been. brought to the boys and girls. 
He showed what that county had done 


“in the way of increasing taxes for the 


in -providing libraries, im- 
-the 
rs, 


schools, ‘ 
proved. .school. grounds, » 

buildings, obtaining better teac 
etc. 
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The difficulty the. 


He thinks the movement for - 


American Agriculturist 


better schools and better educatico 
should come from within and _n. 
from without. The farmers thén 
selves must handle this problem. 

He believes fn education that is co: 
sistent with. the environment of th 
child, and, therefore, that in rural dis 
tricts all the problems of rural lit 
should be taught in the § scho 
courses. That in his experience | 
had found that where the public sen 
timent had been educated up to bet 
ter schools the funds were forth 
coming, and they all greatly too 
pride in making the schools bett: 
an@ better. 

In discussing the relation of th 
railroad to rural imtprovement, W. W. 
Stevens, agricultural agent of th 
Lackawanna railroad, told of wha 
this road is doing, that it is workinz 
with the farmers at their invitatior 
and that it is taking up some of the 
problems in assisting farmers where 
farmers themselves cannot hand! 
them individually. Mr Stevens think 
there is a general tone of improv: 
ment everywhere, but he objects t 
the.-many assertions frequently mad« 
that farming has gone to pieces, an 
that the farmers are unable to loo 
after their own problems. This grat 
itous interest, he thinks, is wasted 
and does more harm than good. H 
says the farmers have passed from 
period where they were skilled in th 
manual side of farming into a cor 
dition where science has been a! 
plied. He believes that farmers a: 
making this transition quickly, su 
cessfully, sanely, and are doing 
more effectively than any other clas 
of people who change from an ol 
system to-a new one. He voices th 
sentiment of other observers of rura 
progress that farmers are not so bad 
off as somé of the educators hav: 
painted them to be or some of th 
city reformers think them to be. Giv 
the farmers a square deal and the 
will be all. right. Gifford Pinchot be 
lieves the rural church has a grea 
opportunity, and that rural minister 
are setting about to make the churc! 
more actively a part of the environ- 
mental life of the people. He pre 
sented statistics to show that th 
church population in some district 
had decreased within the last 2 
years. He pointed out-how comm: 
nities might benefit through co-op 
eration 


‘Sir Horace Opposes Middlemen 


One of the most’ notable speakers 
at the conference was Sir Hora: 
Plunkett of Ireland. Sr Horace 
most widely known in this country a 
well as in his native 1and, and it is t: 
him more than to any other man tha! 
credit must be given for the rural lif. 
improvement in this country. H 
came to this country many years ag 
on account of his Realth and* settled 
on a ranch in Wyoming. Being wel! 
educated, a wide observer and deep 
thinker, he made it a point to stud 
the rural problems. of this and hi 
own land. On returning to his nati\ 
country he worked out problems ther 
that confronted them in way of c: 
operation, education and finance tha 
has practically revolutionized th: 
agricultural system of Ireland, 

“Treland, like most other Europea: 
countries has had its agrarian revo- 
lution, but in Ireland it is longer i 
coming, and is longer drawn out tha: 
elsewhere,” he said. “Irishmen ha‘ 
exhausted themselves in the strugg! 
for ownership of the Iand and th 
abrogation of the landlord and tenan 
laws, and they found they had every- 
thing to learn, so that the Irish farn 
er’s agriculture had to be started 2 
the very bottom. The United Stat« 
andthe English speaking countries o 
Europe have neglected the rural sid 
of its progress and civilization. A! 
thought and all effort seem to ha\ 
been centered upon the problems o‘ 
the cities and the farmers have bee: 
left to wrestle. with their own prob 
lems or let them alone, as they chos« 

Civilization, as I understand it, sai: 
Sir Horace, embraces, at least, a cer 
tain amount of comfort and luxur 
and a reasonable margin over an 
above the mere struggle for existenc: 
I do not mean to say that the farme: 
as an individual is uncivilized, but | 
do say that the oldest and most hon 
orable occupation in the world is b: 
ing deprived through lack of orga 
nization. The farmer’s share of mod- 
ern civilization is being taken away 
from him by other well organized in- 
terests. And that condition of affairs 
will remain until the farmer organ- 


izes _to protect . himself. 


BUSINESS NOTIOR 


Class in apple culture.. “Wha 
makes a perfect. apple?”  ‘“Pyro* 
makes a gt sag apple. It. fills th 
barrel with the Kind that they usec 
to put on. top.” wers. ar 

m= early. Ask Bowker Insecti- 
~ Boston, for book on spraying 
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SEVERE WINTER INJURES PEACHES 


Low Temperatures Work Havoc with Tender Peach Varieties— 
Sweet Cherries Suffer—Great Lakes Region and Central 
West Hard Hit—Apples and Pears More Lucky 


The very severe winter has caused 
orchardists to be more anxious than 
usual concerning the manner in which 
tender fruit buds came through the 
season. With temperatures ranging 
further below zero in the northern 
part of the United States, and with 
winter weather more rugged than re- 
corded for-a number of years, fruit 
buds suffered severely. Not only were 
peach buds injured, but the trees 
in some instances were frozen se- 
verely, large cracks opening in the 
trunks of well-matured trees. Where 
the wood growth had been large in 
1911, and was particularly subject to 
the low temperatures, much of it was 
illed. Where trees continued to grow 


ntil late in the autumn, injury ap- 
pears greatest. 

Reports to inquiries sent out by 
American Agriculturist, show that 


most of the damage was worked to the 
peach crop; next in order is sweet 
herries. Although it is a far cry 
rom this date until harvest, during 
vhich time almost anything may de- 
elop, it now appears that the peach 
rop will be greatly curtailed, also 
hat of sweet cherries, 

Apple trees, which are generally 
nore resistant to cold, have been in- 
ured only in some restricted locali- 
Plums, pears and other hardy 
fruit trees have wintered with com- 
paratively little injury. In the north- 
rly states all fruit growers realize 
that chance of injury by frost is not 
passed by any means; and that 
American Agriculutrist, tn making 
his report, simply is dealing with 
onditions which have developed dur- 
ng the winter now just closing. A 
irge number of replies indicate that 
rowers have taken much care in ob- 
1ining the true condition of fruit 
uds, cutting the buds open in some 
instances, and in others placing them 
in water, thus forcing their opening [f 
lives 

On exceptionally 


tres. 


high ground in 


Michigan, fruit bu@s on peach trees 
escaped injury. But on low ground 
reports from a large number of grow- 


ers are unanimous in telling of many 
buds and trees killed. Sweet cherries 
were injured to a large extent. Some 
reports state bushberries were also 
hurt, Lake Michigan was nearly 
frozen over, thus the ameliorating in- 
fluence of the large body of water 
as lost. 

In Illinois peaches generally prom- 
ise a light crop, also cherries. Apples 
how very little damage. 

Reports from Colorado are more 
optimistic, showing that peaches were 
not injured badly and very little dam. 
ige has been done to date in orchards 
that were sheltered. 


New York Peaches Injured 
I understand peaches were not seri- 
usly injured and indications point 
o a fair crop. Other trees are in 


zo00d  condition.—[C. A. H., Lock- 
ort, NY. 

Buds of peaches were badly 
blighted. On some varieties it is im- 
possible to find any live buds. _Some 


kinds show enough live buds for 20 

> 50% of a crop. At this early date 
it looks like 10 to 35% of a crop.—TI[J. 
H. T., Williamson, N Y. 

The peach was the only fruit which 

as seriously injured in western New 
York the past winter. Peach trees 

ere badly killed and nothing left but 
he tops of the trees, which promise 
yield some peaches. - Elberta suf- 
red the most damage. A little fur- 
ther east peach trees Nave blighted 

idly.—[A. H. N., Lewiston, N Y.. 

I have been testing and find peaches 
show -very few live buds, if any. 
Bartlett pears make a poor showing 

id Greening apple buds are diso 
light, as well as King and Twenty- 
Ounce. Baldwin buds look healthy. 
Kieffer pears make a light showing. 
[E. B.N., Sodas, N Y. 

Apples "and pears stood the cold 

ason well.—[D. G. F., Alexander, 
N Y. 

Peach buds are probably all killed 
hat were exposed in Jan. Snow was 
very deep and some buds are alive 
that were covered, but many limbs 

vill be . broken.—[{h P., Oswego 

County, N Y¥. 

I don’t believe apples are injured, 
and expect a fair bloom, Peaches are 
mostly killed. Small fruits are O K. 
{[J. G W., Albany County, NY. 

Reports from Orchardists 

Sweet cherry and peach buds were 
ail killed. Not much other damage. 
[W. W. F, Waterville, 0. 

On high land some peach buds are 

ive and there may be a crop on 

althy trees. “Some trees have as 
high as 90%, and on some buds are all 
lled, Cherries seem injured worse 
‘han peaches, but they are not as 
casily or ‘surely judged as the latter. 
ee fruits seem to be promising. 
T. C.,. Proctorville, O. 
‘ Even’ with temperatures of 85. de- 


ve 


a? a 








grees below fruit buds have not been 
injured,—-[A. A. E., Penobscot 
County, Me. 

Buds of peaches all frozen except 
a very few on Fitzgerald and Cham- 
pion trees. Much nursery stock was 
frozen to the snow line. Damage to 
young peach wood was great in or- 
chards where wood had grown rapidly 
and until late in the fall. No damage 
noted on apple, pear, plum or quince. 
[J. D. H., Lancaster, Pa. 

Cherries and apples are safe so far, 


but peaches are injured badly, also 
pears. Peaches will probably be a to- 
tal failure. Old peach trees have 
some fruit buds alive:-—[{J. P. F., 


Pottstown, Pa. 

Fruit trees have not suffered from 
the severe cold and our orchard prom- 
ises a better bloom than last year. 
(F. R. J.,, Mercer, Me. 


Winter’s Damage in Illinois 


Apples and cherries show no dam- 
age, but-peach buds are destroyed.— 
[H. A, A., Neoga, Ill. 


I think peaches are all dead and 
trees badly injured. Japan plums 
mostly killed, ‘also cherry buds. It 


is early to tell yet about pears and 
apples, but I fear, on account of bad 
scale infection in all our apple or- 
chards, much damage has been done. 
{[J. H., Chester, Ill. 

I think most of the buds will come 
through the winter all right, except 
possibly peaches, which are mostly 
killed in the bud.—[G. J. F., Nor- 
mal, Ill. 

Cherries and plums were injured by 
the winter; Peaches are killed.— 
{[A. T., Pleasant Plains, Tl. 

Colorado Nearly Escapes 

Buds are showing no trace of injury 
by cold weather, little of which visit- 
ed this section. Every prospect is for 
a normal yield or better. A very 
light damage was worked to sweet 
cherries.—[A. L. C., Paonia, Col. 


Most all cherries and domestic 
plums seem to be killed. We may 
have 10% of a crop. Native plums 
show many live buds. Apples more 


than half killed. Small fruits not 
damaged by cold.—[C. H. E., Golden, 
Col. 

Peaches, plums and cherries are all 
killed. Too early to tell about ap- 
ples.——-[J.. R., Glenwood, Ind. 


Peach buds generally killed. Japan 
plums apparently 75% dead. Apples 


and pears not injured.—[J. T., Tippe- 
canoe, Ind. 

I have heard of no damage to other 
buds than peaches. Possibly sweet 
cherries were damaged slightly. Some 
of the larger growers of peaches, how- 
ever, say their peach buds are unhurt, 
with the exception of Crawford, El- 
berta and newly planted trees. Opin- 
ions vary as to the amount of dam- 
age worked, but warm weather will 
soon ciear up any doubt.—[J. H. H., 
Arcadia, Mich. 

I believe peaches and sweet cher- 
ries, also the bush berries, are badly 
injured by the freezing of buds. I do 
not believe the wood is seriously in- 
jured.. The presence of deep snow 
probably saved orchards from injury 
by root freezing.—[R. D. G., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Peaches all killed, and many trees 
were also killed, where scale has at- 
tacked them. Apples are all right.— 


‘ID. W., Clinton, Mich. 


Peach crop practically all wiped 
out. Hardly think apples have been 
hurt.—-[B. J. O,, Reeman, Mich. 


The Richness of Milk—The Jersey 
heads the list with 5.35% of butter 
fat. Next is the Guernsey with 5.16%. 
In order come the Devon with 4.6, 
Shorthorn 4.05, Ayrshire 3.66 and the 
Holstein with 3.42. It should be re- 
membered that the quantity of milk 
seems to be inversely proportioned to 
the richness. The Holstein, for ex- 
ample, usually gives a much larger 
flow of milk than the Jersey. 
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RED AND YELLOW GLOBE ONIONS. 

















































Get Real Accuracy of Drop Combined with 
Simplicity and Reliability 

More No. 9 Corn Planters are in use than 

any other three makes combined, This is 


a bare fact and in no sense a boast. Farmers 
everywhere praise the work of this planter. 


Better stick to the machine that you can 
depend on for accuracy. Better buy the planter 
that you know will do the business. Then you 
don’t have to worry. Then you don’t have to 
replant. Then you don’t lose the price of two 
or three planters by getting a poor stand. 


The No. 9is built by planter specialists, in a 
specially equipped plant—not as a side line in 
some buggy, pump, or plow factory. 

Write for our latest book “MORE AND 
BETTER CORN.” Contains all the vital 
facts about seed corn, practical hints on pre- 
paring the seed bed and information of value 
to every farmer. Itis mailed FREE. To be 


They know from experience, how accurately 

} it drops the corn, how easy it is on the team, 
* how quickly it can be changed to a drill, how 
surely it operates and how durably it is built. 


That’s why it “stays put.” 
















That’s why you 
} can depend onit. That’s why you should buy 
i) it. It’s worth is fully proven. 


Devices that change the drop “‘theoretically” 
are of no benefit, if the drop itselfis not accu- 
rate and positive. They only cause loss and sure to get the right book 
disappointment. ask for Package Number [-37 


John Deere Plow Company : Moline, | Illinois 
Big Stumps Pulled . 


Quick and Easy *--2-" 


the Hoalat 
Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERCULES 


More power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
400 per cent stronger than cast iron puller. 30 
days’ free trial. 3-year guarantee to replace, 
free, all castings that break from any cause 
whatever. Double safety ratchets insure safe- 




































y tomen andteam. Accurate turnin 

light draft. Mail postal for free boo! 

ing photos and letters from owners. 

ow to turn stum 
money. Bpecial Introd tory price proposition will 
interest you. Write » 

RCULES mE. 60. —— Bt. 
Centerville, 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


Northern grown, choice stock stored in our own frostproof cellars, there- 
fore full of vitality. Cobblers, Ohios, Bovees, Rose, Northers, Queens, Man- 
istees, Hebrons, Mountains, Maines, Carmans, Raleighs, Rurals, Gold Coins 
and a dozen other varieties in any quantiiy from single barrel & carloads 


Send for special Seed Potato price list and Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog 
describing our complete stock of P. ‘quality Seed Oats, Corn, Barley, 
Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy Seed. 


Address EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


ps arom Our warms. to cours 


“SWEET CORN-JULY10 FROST 


Eberle’s 4 selected varieties, Plant at same time—mature in successio: 
giving corn all summer. You cannot find any el varieties. * 
Extra White Cob Cory 
Early 
Large packet of each by mail 40c. 
Try our DOLLAR COLLECTION of Flower Seeds, full size packets oontaies 
ing only the h 


est quali: 
purposes throughout the summer and autumn months. 
















































































ity seeds—will produce fiowers for decorativ 


Earliest and easiest wor! 
T Vv a Rah gs 


the . fares of swampy ont we Feciaime and made fertile. 
Tile meets very € also make Sewer 





This phenomenal record was made by one of my 
past season. This field of one acre 
of my GRANDPA’S PRIDE produced 812 bushels, 
and has just been sold for $2.00 per bushel, ora 
gross return from one acre of $1624. I have spent 
a lifetime in the growing and improving of these 
strains of my FAMOUS GRANDPA’S PRIDE, 
The ral 
points of superiority that I have produced in these’ 
two strains of onions are: Ist, extra long keeping — 
quality; 2nd, perfect globe; 3rd, large, uniform size; 
4th, small meck; Sth, high color; 6th, mild flavor; 


Ta nea 












a Round Praia 
Pipe,Red and Fire Bric, Bimng cnnatic ‘sidewalk Tileete. Write 
for what you want and prices. ‘Sou . JACKSON, 70 Third A Ales Ay 5.3, 

















Per 
From 


Acre 


My 


Grandpa’s Pride 
. . Globe Onions Hm 


My FREE Book. 


Telic 


ii’ 


9th, an extraordinary drought resister. Send for my 
book on onion culture, covering my 33 years of ex- 
perience in the scientific growing of one of my big 
money makingcrops. This bookis recognized by all 
prominent onion growers of the middle west, as be- 
ing the greatest authority on onion culture ever pub- 
lished. Let me show you how I have produced on @ ten 
year average, 615.480 net profits per year, from my @-acre 
field of onions ou just ordinary lowa soll, 1. will pay all 
your expenses to Mason City and return, no matter where 
you live if Leannot prove to you every claim that I have 
made. Sendfor my ouion book today, and be convinced. 
Ttisfree. A postal will bring it. Address 


BOX 769, MASON CITY, IOWA 


Pr aS 


how you can 
make a fortune with 
only a few, acres 
sing ONIONS the 
Gilbertsan way. 

Write me 
today. 
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The Man Behind the Plow 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


Plowing is hard work. Don’t afterward lose its 
benefits by using a poor fertilizer. Since good hard 
labor is necessary to get the land rea@y, it would be 

! a pity to have the crep fail to yield its best at harvest , 
time through any lack of fertility. 


Forty years of experience, prompt service, the 
best materials, the best facilities are behind every 
bag of. Bowker’s Fertilizer. We have a brand to fit 
every crop and every pocket book. 

We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 
Write today for our prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for you if you act at once. 

Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar. 
We want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 
Address, Department B 


BOWKER 6otvinity Pisce, New York 


_ Original and largest’ manufacturers of special fertilizers. 





What Is Your Ideal of a Binder? | 


If it is @ binder that performs every duty in the correct | 
ret Mun and at the right time, and does not have one 

jece on it, then the JOHNSTON “CONTI- 
NENTAL” 1 AL” IDER is your ideal. 


This name—JOHNSTON—on farm machines has stood 
for Quality throughout the entire development of modern 
implements. It carries with it a guarantee of strength, 
endurance, capacity, simplicity, service—all summed up in 


the one word—Efficiency. JOHNSTON 
Farm Machines | 


constitute a complete 
line of farm implements 
every one of which is 
built from the farmer’s 
point of view. We 
sacrifice nothing to 
maintain our present 
supreme position 
among farm machine 
builders, but we are 
strong on simplicity. 


In- the JOHNSTON 

“ CONTINENTAL” 

BINDER are more 

features that gratify 

the farmer than in any other make. It isa 

common thing to see a user of a “Conti- 

nental” “preaching” its virtues to his 

neighbors. The one piece steel frame, 

dust-proof steel roller bearings, steel angle 

cutter-bar, easy control of all parts, extra 
quality canvas, the tying mechanism }} 
and trip in the “Continental’’ make | 
up the binder that sur- | 
) 





passes all others. 
ed with @Johnaton.”’ Write 


today for free catalog. A postal will do. 





The Only implement 
You Need to Follow The 


Plow - , Kind of Ground 


ere’s the most — your money in a harrow, be- 
cause it’s the only harrow of all work, This one 
om lifts, turns, smoothes and 
best for covering the seed. It’s 
that doce Sie tons wort, im least ©, with least strain on the 
horees—and works every inch of soil—in any coadisica. » The 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler — 
eee where Its fertitistng iteigg quate are valuable, Soe from trom 3 $0 1734 feet wide 
i Teens how to make yeas illustrates 
Harrow 


‘eiecies cas Sh bene en your dealer about the Acme t write us postal now. 
221 Division Ave, Millington, N. J. 


ave medicinal valse. Eat them and be healthy. Grow your own roote— 
ASPARAGUS "2222-2 -2== 
= omy are Special prices on large orders. Free catalog of Ornamen- 


ROOTS tal Trees, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, California Privet, Spray Pumps. 


LATE MARCH 


Se 


FEEDIN 
THE SO 


American Agriculturist 


Ol, 














High and Coeeds Fertilizers 


*PROF L, i, VAN SLYKE, N Y EXPER STA 


Commercial fertilizers vary greatly 
in respect to the percentages of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium they 
contain. Those containing iarge 
amounts of these. constituents are 
known as high-grade, while those con- 
taining small amounts are called low- 
grade, and between these are all pos- 
sible gradations of composition. These 
terms are sometimes used also to in- 
dicate the availability of plant food as, 
for example, sodium nitrate would be 
classed as a high-grade, and muck as 
a low-grade fertilizer. As a rule, those 
plant food materials that arg most 
available also contain the largest 
amounts of plant food, as sodium ni- 
trate, ammonium sulphate, etc, while 
on the other hand, tuose materials 
containing the least available forms of 
plant food also contain it in’ small 
amounts, as muck, garbage-tankage, 
etc. 

The writer made a careful study of 
the fertilizers sold in New York state 
curing one year in order to ascertain 
the cost of plant food in fertilizers 
containing different percentages. It 
was found that, of the brands of com- 
pleta fertilizers sold, about 60% was of 
medium or low grade. Since those 
grades are sold in much larger amounts 
it is probably not far from the truth 
to say that of the total amount of 
goods sold fully 75% was of the lower 
grades, and probably not over 10% of 
strictly high grade. 

Dividing fertilizers into four grades, 
the composition of each was shown to 
be as follows: 


Different Grades of Fertilizers 
— ie ee 
vailable total 
Class of Lbs of phosphoric Lbs of 
fertilizers nitrogen acid potash 
Low-grade 4 & : 

Medium grade 

— ‘niet grade 35 a8 
4.0 8.4 

weie the percentage of available 
phosphoric acid does not vary greatly, 
the percentages of nitrogen and potash 
increase rapidly with each better 
grade, and this is shown in the last 
column. 

Taking up now the difference in cost 
of plant food in high-grade and low- 
grade fertilizers, this can best be 
brought out by showing the cost of 
one pound of plant food as purchased 
by the consumer. The fcHowing table 
shows the average actual cost to pur- 
chasers of one pound of nitrogen, of 
available phosphoric acid and of pot- 
ash: 

Cost of One Pound of Plant Food 

Ayailable 
osphoric 
Nitrogen acid Potash 
Kind of fertilizer cents cents cents 
Low-grade complete fertilizers 26.3 8.0 
Medium grade 2 
Medium high-grade 
High-grade 

These figures show that the cost of 
one pound of plant food of whatever 
kind is highest in the lowest grade 
fertilizers and least in the highest 
grade. The obvious conclusion is that 
the plant food in the highest grade fer- 
tilizers is cheapest to the purchases, 
One ton of the low-grade fertilizer re- 
tailed at an average of $23, while one 
ton of the high-grade mixture sold at 
$32.80, but was a much more econom- 
ical purchase at that price than was 
the low-grade material $10 lower. An- 
other fact to be kept in mind is that in 
high-grade fertilizers the plant food is 
apt te be in more available forms. 


Drying Up Springy Places 


D. F. HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 





For several years wet places in @ 
field of Fruit Vale farm at Middletown, 
N J, baffled all attempts to drain 
them. The problem was finally solved 
by William Gajewski, a Polish farm 
hand. In the center of these spots, 
some of which were 25 feet in diame- 
ter, a deep round hole was dug, and 
two lime barrels, one on top of the 
other, were sunk into the hole. A 
cover was placed over the top barrel. 
Tn an amazingly short time all these 
holes dried up, and ever since crops 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Boxr0, MOORESTOWN, W. J. 
_ beSuretaeey Wren yous: [Saw Your Adv 
fn 1 oe journal. - eee te Re mow. which Paper, the 7, Bet, the most.enders br 
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*Excerpts from advance sheets of 
Prof Van Slyke’s forthcoming ‘book, 
Fertilizers and ublished by 


Pp 
art $F Fate Se fi SF, York; price. $2. 





“for feed and the 


have been grown where they = al- 
ways been failures before. 

Furthermore, as the water collected 
in the barrels ihere has almost always 
been a supply to wet plants and to use 
for other purposes. Altogether about 
an acre of good land has been re- 
claimed, and as the net profits of the 
crops grown upon that land have been 
at least $100 an acre ever since, and 
as this is 5% upon $2000, it is fair to 
say that the simple solution of the 
problem was worth that sum. The 
success of the experiment is given for 
what it is worth. 


Jottings Prom the Farmers 


In Westchester county, N ¥, I met 
@ man who solved the marketing of 
his peach crop in a novel and profit- 
able way. He had been watching the 
New York quotations and had con- 
cluded that he could not afferd to send 
his fruit to the city markets, As 
Peekskill, a town of 14,000 or 15,000, 
was within hauling distamce of his 
place, he inquired concerning th« 
fruit supply and concluded that he 
might rent a store while his season 
lasted. The fact that he had fresh, 
ripe peaches for sale was advertised 
in the local papers, with the result 
tha the first load of fruit was sold 
before the second arrived, and this 
condition of business continued unti! 
the last fruit had been disposed of. 
{George T. Powell, Columbia Coun- 
ty, N Y, 





Much has been said regarding the 
origin of the black knot that appeared 
first on our plum trees and then mi- 
grated to the cherry, as the cherry 
was more congenial, Two years ago 
as I was working in my garden I no- 
ticed some brown beetles working on 
the tender shoots of cherry trees. 
These beetles punched the tender 
shoots and then deposited eggs in the 
punctured place, I marked and 
watched these tender shoots. In 10 
days a little protuberance began to 
grow. I opened some of them and 
found a little white grub with a@ brown 
head in every one of them. By th: 
middle of August some of them had 
exhausted the sap in the tender ends 

f the shoots, About September 1 |! 
aw some of the grubs descend on a 
web and go into the ground to hiber 
nate, later to appear as a beetle and 
ready for work, To destroy thes: 
beeties, I take a knife and cut ever) 
knot: off to the live wood and burn 
them. It will usually take two year- 
to clean them out.—[{H. N. Relyea, 
Wyoming County, N Y. 


I. have been in the ministry 45 
years. I have retired on a small farn 
and am watching the farmers’ work. 
The farmers had a hard time with th 
drouth last summer, and high price 
high taxes will i 
time put the farmers out of busines: 
unless something is done to he!) 
them, They are compelled to put ui 
very expensive barns and comply wit! 
the board of health laws. But fe\ 
farmers can do this. What will the 
do? Many of us must go back to the ol 
style of farming and reduce the stoc 
to. just what will keep the fam- 
ily and raise more grain. If we d 
this we will make more money, an 
this will have a tendency to brin+s 
grain down to,a farm price.—[{J. A 
Pudney, Cortland County, N Y. 


I have a rock face cement block sil 
which is 14 feet high. I have 
filled it three times. The first tw 
times it molded abeut 8 Thches on 
the outside. The blocks being porous 
they drew the moisture out of the 
silage and some of the blocks would 
be wet through, I was discourage’ 
with it. Qne man south of here plas- 
tered his over. I went to see it, but | 
was not satisfied with it as it molded 
a couple of inches. The advice [ 
was given last fall was to take clear 
portland cement, a little water proofins 
mixed inthe form ef thick paint, and 
apply with a heavy brush broom, we't- 
ting the blocks well first. I used two 
bags of ceemnt and 10 pounds of water 
proofing, which proved @ perfect suc- 
cess. I had no more wet blocks an’ 
the-silage did not mold at all. Cement 
silos will not burn, blow or rot down. 
{F.. E. Hoskins, Cayuga County, N Y. 
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How to Brace Weak Limbs 





It often happens trees have Y 
rotches or limbs that may break 
down with weight of fruit. Such 


should be avoided whenever possible. 
Rut where they occur injury and loss 
may be prevented by the method illus- 
trated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The slender limb has been 





f ; 








Iron Support in Position 


grafted into the main trunk by con- 
iact. After the union was perfect the 
puter end cf the limb was cut off. As 
the tree grows this limb will increase 
in girth and strength and will pre- 
ent splitting of the weak branch. 
This instance is in the orchards of 
the Ohio state university at Co- 
lumbus. 


What a Spray Nozzle Should Do 


*PROF H. W. RILEY, N Y COL OF AGRI 








A great many men treat their noz- 
something like this: A spray 
nozzle should give a fine spray with 
the same disk used all Jast season; it 


zies 


should never need new disks; never 
need new packing; it never needs 
eleaning, but should do perfect work, 
even though stopped up with leaves, 
twigs, straw and other things that got 


in because the top of the tank wasn’t 
covered, or that would have been 
aught by the strainer, ‘only the 
strainer had a hole punched in it last 
winter and wasn’t mended yet. 
Don’t expect a neglected nozzle to 
do good work. It can’t. It should 
be washed out with clean water every 
night. The best way to do this is to 
pull the suction hose out of the tank, 
stick it in clean water, and then run 


the pump until clean water comes 
through the nozzle. 
A spray nozzle sheuld have a disk 


*Excerpts from address delivered 
before the Western New York horti- 
culture society at Rochester. 





ORCHARD AND FOREST 


with a small hole; if a fine spray at 
reasonable pressure is expected. Disks 
will wear out. Have plenty of extra 
ones and use them. Keep the tank 
clean and strain the solutions into it. 
It is easier to keep sediment and 
trash out of the tank than to pick it 
out of the nozzles. 
The Business End of a Spray Rig 
The nozzle is the business end of 
the whole outfit. For it we have en- 
gine, pump, and hose. It determines 
the pressure to be carried and the 
pressure determines the size of the 
engine, the grade of the hose, the 
wear on disks. High pressures are 
responsible for a good many of the 
troubles of the spray rig. Are noz- 
zlies now available giving good sprays 
at as low pressures as they should? 
The \.hirling spray nozzle attains 
its results by using centrifugal force 
to send the liquid into the air in a 
thin, conical sheet, when. the resist- 
ance of the air tears this thin sheet 
into a fine mist. This nozzle gives lit- 
tle or no spray in the center of the 
cone. Attempts are being made to 
put a center into the cone,.the gen- 
eral plan adopted béing,to interfere 
with the smooth whirling liquid in- 
side the nozzle, churn it into a froth, 
and blow it by main strength sput- 
tering into the air. 


Neat and Clumsy Ways to Work 


On almost any job there is a neat 
way of doing things that produces re- 
sults. with little effort, and there is 
a clumsy way, demanding much effort 
and yielding poorer results. What 
are the points of least resistance in 
this nozzle problem? The most im- 
portant one I believe to be the meth- 
od of producing the whirl. The next 
important are the proportions of the 
eddy chamber, the shape of the top 
and the bottom of the eddy chamber 
at the pcint of outlet, and the thick- 
ness of the disk at the edge of the 
hole. 

Before we start to discuss the 
method of producing the whirl let us 
agree upon the names by which we 
will call the parts of the nozzle. First 
we see the cap, next the disk, under 
that the eddy chamber and packing 
washer. Below that the bottom of 
the eddy chamber. The main part of 
the nozzle is the body.» The whir!- 
ing takes place in the eddy chamber, 
which the liquid enters through the 
throat openings. 


Shape Orifices Should Be 


The throat passage is put there to 
direct a jet into the eddy chamber. 
There is needless loss of pressure in 
getting the liquid into this passage if 
the edges of the opening are not 
rounded. 

The jet should be smoothly turned 
so it will be directed into the eddy 
chamber in the direction in which 
the liquid must whirl. Pressure is 
lost in throat passages with sharp 
turns. The shape of the jet after 
leaving the throat passage must be 








The Two Famous 


Stark Books F ia 


“Stark Orchard Planting Book’ and “Condensed Stark Year Book’®, 


Two splendid volumes which tell ¢7¢ planted. We cannot begin to tell y 
the amazing story of modern-day fruit-cul- here the priceless information contained in 
ture. They tell a common-sense though sen- this valuable volume. You must have the 
sational story of profits made from com- 0Okitself. The edition is limited—the sup-| 
mercial and home-orchards. These books Ply will soon be exhausted. You must act 
Orca cebehen cit make froma Stark = Sintier today, whbect tak ter aks Gaia 
rchari a are both free. ou ma ay, withou or st 

use the coupon. ¥ v wonderful book. 

Year Book: 


“Stark Orchard Planting Book” a nee Condensed 
The Master Book of Master Minds _ 4 Diamond Mine” of Information 
: own 
great Special Service Dejartments yA the planting of fruit trees, small fruit plantas 


vines . 
REE to the whole world! Nota catalog or and other nursery products, glea 


( in the busy lifetimes of these great horti-| 
lece of advertising literature, but a well of 7 ” 
SS pee ane nd culturists, As “handy” and indispensable 


fc for experienced hardi 
The contents is not the result of our own In this book i s included ‘Stark Bee'e ane 
supeionee yo ped. the ones of the pote catalog, the best of its kind in the world. 
ence of many men. sw ful b 
ppomtedse sent a lene mae Nine onderful book adds new lustre to the 


three-quarters-of-a-century reputation for 
ing with trees. Many have had scientific one ; Pp 
training. All are rich in that greatest of all . ot dealing which Stark Bro’s have ashcia 


knowledge—fractica/ experience.” It tells the “Of eat Assista’ nce” 
real secret of success in orchard planting. es it r ¢ k e 
x 6 Permit me io thank you for your hand+ 
At Planting Time Most Mistakes Occur! some catalog. It ts the most comprehensive 
ave ever seen, 
This invaluable book explains how to plates are beautiful, and of aeeat pow Be 
avoid failure in fruit growing that is directly in the selection of fruit."—J. O, LEWIS, 
due to costly mistakes made when the trees Washington County, Tennessee. 


YOU Might as Well Have 
These Two Book Treas- 
ures in Your Home. They 



























FREE BOOK COUPON 





es ] iti STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
Lotsa am ee RND ORCHARDS CO. 
A ee / to Ask for Them. 341 Stark Station, Louisiane, Missouri 
“a ’ STARK BRO'S NURSERIES mann 


AND ORCHARDS CO. : 
341 Stark Station 
Missouri 


NGRbccee cece 200 c cceeceseccee cece 


OE ° 
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HAND SPRAMOTORS 


Nos. 1 and 2, with horse-drawn cart, 
can be used on orchards, vines, row 
crops or weeds. As shown here it is 
arranged for row crops and weeds, but 
separate attachments adapt it to other 
uses. Adjustable width of track and 
\ rows, all-brass Spramotor, brass ball 
valves, automatic agitator and compen- 
sating plunger. High grade through- 
out. For one horse only. 


Price $47 to $54. Awarded Two Gold Medals at National Horticultural Congress. 
A. H. HEARD, 1310 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FRUITS AND 1D * 


SPRAY Fnberd 


PRAY FREE AGENTS 


rapid wey. Satisfaction guaranteed. BROWN’ MEN AND WOMEN. 100 PER CENT. PROFIT 
HAN Something new. Big Seller, Good ater. 
power” Auto-Sprays n. Not s 


No competition. Not sold in stores. mcen* 

No.1, shown bere, is fitted with Auto-Pop Nozsle— trated Non-Alcoholic Food Flavors, Over 0 

dove work of 3 ordinary sprayers. by Ex- kinds. Putcp in collapsible tubes, Bour drops 

periment Stations and %%),000 others. 40 etylesand 0 as far as o teaspoonful of bottle egtract. Also 

Gizes of band and power eprayers—a)r cee erfumesr and Toilet Preparations. Every home 

ag Fy guide in our Free Book. a poceible cospemer. Hustlers should = e ee 
i 3 4 ¢10aday. Experience unnecessary. @ teac 

THE E.C. BROWN COMPANY you how. Fine sample case furnished to work- 

24 Jay St., Rochester, N. ¥. ers. Be firet in yourterritory. Write quick—now. 
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H. G. PHELPS 
President 
gies throughout the United States. 


nator of selling buggies on trial. 
sell his buggies on a month's free trial. 


Sold On 30 Days’ 


offer more vehicles than you can find in 


Everything I offer is strictly up-to-date. 
all kinds of Harness. 


get my free book? 












you buy. 
this plan from me. 


made,” 


SplitHickory 


FREE TRIAL 
The Saving of Big Money 


Why not send for my big book no matter where you buy. I 


I am not selling automobiles; I am selling buggies. One 
or two shop-worn, dust-covered samples won't do for my trade. 


Surreys, Phaetons, latest style traps—everything, inclu 
All at manufacturers prices. 

Doesn't this ad, so far, sound as though you Ought to 
It costs youonly apenny. You ought 
to post yourself on what a buggy will cost no matter where 
Remember, my 150,000 customers have bought on¥ 


I believe I can interest you. Anyway, don‘t you want to 
accept my proposition and let me pay the postageon my big 

k to you? Then just write a postal card. Remember, Split 
Hickory Vehicles are trade- marked “‘Highest grade vehicles 
H. C. PHELPS, President 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY, Station 4, COLUMBUS, O10 











T IS JUST OFF THE PRESS. 
book I have ever written. 


buggies and harness. 


ade-Toa- 


25 retail stores. 


Auto-seat Buggies, d 
ing 


nking 


I Want to Pay Postage to You on My 


It is the best 
It shows more 
styles than I have ever shown before. 
quotes you factory prices, direct, on 125 styles of 
It is a book written for thinking 
buyers—the man who wants to get the lowest price possi- 
ble on the best buggy made. 
I have been making buggies to order for 12 years. I have 
had to sell them in the hardest competition. 
every buyer of big money to get his order. 
I have never heard of one of my buggies that was worn out. 
have all gone on free trial, all guaranteed for two years—subject to return if not satisfactory. 
I had to make good buggies to sell on that plan. No retail dealer dares 


Vehicles 


I have had to save 
I have sold 150,000 bug- 





ms Svcamont Sr. Cucmman, @ 
Buyers of Buggies 
Big, Free Buggy Book for 1912 
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They 
I am the origi- 


Save $25 
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1912 Model Auto-Seat 
Split Hickory 



































Dressed Men Come From 


In all parts of the world—in every 
country on the globe ard’s 
clothes are worn. are worn 





RO DOEONS papas pt pt et 


3B. Men’s Made-to- 
. Men’: - 
Order “clothing. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Cnn | RANSRSUNY 
Please send me the following books free of charge. 
Book numbers, 33,. 
Name wecee 
Qu coseccess 
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State 
Send coupen to the nearer address 


Don’t Delay 
Too Long 


If you have not sent for the 1912 Thor- 
burn Seed Catalog, write for it today. 
It gives youa wealth of information re- 
garding Seed selection and planting: It 
contains 144 well-illustrated and is2 
veritable lopedia of ning know!l- 
edge and advice. It tells you all about 


Thorburn’s Seeds have back of them a 
record of 110 years of fair dealing. They 
are the result of over a century spent in 
the scientific cultivation of high-grade 
seed stocks. 
Everything that can interest you is told in 
this big lanety i Ca 4 ne di- 
rections, p ven, youinevery 
step from the preparation of the soil and 
the planting of the seed right up to the time 
of gathering the crops, accordance 
th the very best principles of garden- 
ing as by our 110 years’ experience. 
Write for this Catalog today. Better 
write now before you forget it. A postal 
card will do. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


110 years in business in New York City 


33-g Barclay Street, NewYork 

















HORTICULTURE FOR PROFIT. 


rectangular, in order to fit into the 
spiral in which the liquid whirls. The 
throat should deliver a smooth, 
rectangular stream into the eddy 
chamber. — 

Now suppose there are two throat 
openings into the eddy chamber, and 
that this chamber is a true circle in- 
side, What becomes of the stream 
shot In from the throat? It follows 
the outside of the eddy chamber, of 
course, until it comes to the second 
throat. opening, and there if the 
opening is not protected in some way 
it strikes squarely into the stream 
coming out at that point. Result? 
Eddiee and froth, stoppage of the 
whirl and loss of more pressure. The 
same thing is going on at the other 
side of the nozzle. 

To sum up, the points I wish to em- 
phasize as essential to the design of 
a successful low pressure nozzle are: 
1, Easy entry into the throat pas- 
sages; 2, gradual turning of the 
stream in these passages toward the 
eddy chamber; 38, a _ rectangular 
stream; 4, spiral sides to eddy cham- 
ber. Lastly, no nozzle will do good 
work unless treated right. 


The Cantaloup a Money Maker 


JAMES A, BOBINSON, DURHAM ©O, N C 





No product of the American garden 
has recently been in such demand at 
high prices as the high grade canta- 
loup of half a dozen leading varieeties, 
It is also one of the most profitable 
crops that can be raised, and from 
$100 to as high as $500 or more an 
acre is frequently obtained from one 
crop of this luscious fruit. In districts 
like Rocky Ford, Col, where fram 1000 
to 1200 carloads are shipped every 
year, one can readily understand what 
it means to the growers who depend 
on cantaloups entirely for their 
revenue. 

The cantaloup can be grown in al- 
most all sections of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and especially in the 
tidewater sections of these two states 
it is grown in its highest perfection 
when good seed is used and proper cul- 
ture methods are followed. Many 
people who attempt to groavy them se- 
cure indifferent results, because they 
do not realize the needs of the crop, 
or seem to-.appreciate the fact that 
judgment and skill are required 
to meet the varying conditions. 
The questions of seed, soil, plant 
ing, cultivation, moisture, cdémbating 
rests, picking and harvesting are all 
pertinent factors in successful canta- 
loup growing. One of the most impor- 
tant points is to secure the early ma- 
turing of the crop, because the high 
prices received for the first cantaloups 
in the market offer a large reward for 
the grower who is able to mature his 
crop in advance of his neighbors. 


Grape Growers’ Grievances 
¥*s, J. LOWELL, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N-Y¥ 





In Chautauqua section we grew 7561 
cars of grapes one year. They brought 
$2,705,467. Of this, $620,000 went to 
the railroads, or 23% of the gross 
sales. The rate to Pittsburg, our 
nearest large market, is 18 cents a 100 
pounds; to Chicago 30 cents; to Seattle 
$1.871%%. More cars go beyond the Chi- 
cago rate than stop this side of it, but 
Wwe will figure on that rate. A car to 
Pittsburg costs $43.27 minimum, 12 
tons, und $10 for refrigeration, or 
$53.27. A car to Chicago -costs $73, 
minimum freight, and an average of 
$15 for refrigeration, or $88 a car. 

In the last 10 years I have shipped 
to Chicago 227 cars of grapes, 73 
cars have gone over the Pennsylvania 
road, 154 over the New York Central. 
The railroad traveling freight agent 
tells me that 72 hours will place my car 
in Chicago. Out of the 227 cars, one 
reached there in the 72 hours, The 
usual time is four to five days, About 
15 of them have been seven days on 
the road. : 

This gives three miles an hour as 
the slowest rate of speed for the cars. 
The usual time is 5 1-3 miles on hour. 
The fastest time a car ever made is 
seven miles an hour. This is the exact 
condition that exists. It gives a large 
part of fruit time to decay, whereby 
we lose thousands of dollars with no 
redress whatever, The railroads will 
not help us a bit. When they promise 
faithfully to deliver a car in thrée 
days, and seven days elapse before it 
gets there, what are we to do? In 
justice to all concerned, instead of 
combating one ‘another, can we not 
get together to work out a schem 


*Exeerpts from address before New 
York state agricultural society. 


that will be beneficial to alt? Twenty- 
three per cent is too much for freight. 
We are not warring with the rail- 
roads. The railroads have their troubles 
and we have ours. But when the loss 
comes who stands it? We do. I once 
shipped @ car to Chicago. The man 
to whom I sold it reported that it was 
badly damaged at one end, that. 300 
baskets had been taken out and sold 
for wine, I went to the railroad agent 
about it, and he reported that his rail- 
road agent in Chicago stated that 
there were three baskets smashed in 
the car. As luck would have it, that 
car came Tight back in three days, 
and was shunted on a switch where it 
was loaded. I knew that if the rail- 
road were at fault there would be 
some wine in the end of the car. On 
going into the further end of the car, 
I found that with a dipper I could dip 
up wine in the gutters.. That actually 
occurred. The loss was considerable. 


Giant Trees of Note 
CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





Jn thOefarm of David Kemmerer 
in Berks cotty, a giant white oak 
was felled ‘bec&yse in the way. It 
was generally supposed to be a “line 
tree,” because of standing almost on 
the line of the adjoining farm, owned 
by Daniel M. Angstadt. Its measure- 
ments, after it was cut, were 68 fest 
high and 3% feet across the stump. 
Its massive top yielded many cords 
of wood, as its outstretching limbs 
shaded fully an acre. Other trees 
near by looked. like pigmies in com- 
parison. The trunk was sod. David 
Bower and Aaron Reifsnyder did the 
cutting. The tree, according to the 
concentric circles, was 160 years old, 

Within a few miles of this tree is 
an apple tree on the farm of Henry 
Schmeck believed to be:the oldest in 
the United States, Four feet from the 
ground it measures 16% ft in cir- 
cumference, According to records of 
the owner,-it is supposed to be 200 
years old, It has borne regularly 
every year, until the -last few years, 
Being of enormous expanse, the crops 
were very large, often exceeding 75 
bushels. It is even credited with hav- 
ing produced 130 bushels of apples in 
the “centennial year.” It is a native 
variety, the fruit being of -medium 
size and of fair quality. 


Experiences in Home Garden 
J. W. GRIFFIN, GALLATIN COUNTY, KY 





For several seasoms I have given thie 
garden much attention and find it a 
very profitable thing to do. The first 
thing I do is to make the rows per- 
fectly straight and of an equal dis- 
tance from each other the entire 
length of the garden. ‘This facilitates 
cultivation, looks better and is better. 

For the earlier vegetables I make a 
hotbed and some cold frames for start- 
ing and rearing plants of tomatoes, 
cabbage, cauliflower, eggplant, pepper, 
celery and some other vegetables. The 
seeds are-planted in the hotbed about 
March 1 for this section (the Ohio 
valley). When the plants are 2 or 3 
inches tall they are transplanted to 
the cold frames, in which they are 
kept growing until ready to set in 
open ground. 

The seeds of lima beans, cucumbers, 
sweet corn, simlins and early bush 
beans are started in paper pots or bas- 
kets. By this means, i get two weeks 
at the early end of the season, and by 
planting in successions, and those of 
late varieties my garden is, if any dif- 
ference, better in the fall than in the 
spring. 

To do this, it is necessary to plow 
deeply, and cultivate shallow and 
often. Then the mulch has much to 
do with getting good vegetables. I take 
the manure from the hotbeds after all 
plants have been removed and place 
around the tomato vines. The entire 
space between the rows and between 
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Makes accurate, thorough cultivation possible 
where no othercultivator can be used. A slight 
pressure on the foot lever moves gangs an 

wheels simuitancously to right or left at will 
ofoperator.. Plants out of line and end 
hills easily dodged. Same principle makes it a 


Perfect Hillside Worker 


All done by horsepower. Any boy old enough 
to drive a team can run the Kraus, usts 
instantly for width of row and depth of shovel 
without stopping team. High and low wheel, 
pivot-axle, pivot-gang and pammock-seat gives 
e Kraus exactly suited to YOUR work. ght 
draft. 106 types to choose from, all 


BUILT FOR WEAR AND WORK 


Two horse walkers, rden cultivators and 

rollers also. Ask your dealer for The Kraus, but 

don't let him sell you something said to be 

“just as good.”” Our 64. catalog is free and 
1] save you money, Write for it. 


THE AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
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Y We Make 
Sprayers 
For Everybody 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
c Pewer Oroherd Rigs, eto. * . 
There's a field sprayer for every need, pro- 
nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 

THIS EMPIRE KING 


leads everything of its kind. 
fine mist spray with strong force, no 
ners are~brushed and 
liquid is thoroughl: 








Also on 
entire sprayer line. Wehave thesprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CC., 
10 11th St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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Special Mixtures of any grade made upto 
order, under buyer's supervision 
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the plants in the rows is covered about 
an inch deep with this manure, which 
keeps -down all weed growth, and 
keeps the soil moist and cool. 

After the early peas and beans are 
removed the ground is put in nice 
ehape and set to celery. The celery is 
planted in ditches about 6 inches be- 
low the level of the surrounding soil, 
and as it grows, it is hilled up. By 
the time it is well grown, it is nicely 
blanched, The tomatoes are set in 
rows 3% feet apart, and 2 feet apart 
in the row; the vines are tied to a 
wire trellis. Each vine is suckered and 
trained to two upright stems. This 
gives me much finer specimens, 
which are more even in size, 

I had three rows last season 180 feet 
long, that netted me over $15. Chalk’s 
Early Jewel and Godden’s Pink were 
the best varieties. The plants of 
Chalk’s that gcve me ripe fruit July 
10 were loaded with fruit, from those 
ripening to those in the blossom, 
when cut down by frost, while some 
that were not mulched and trained to 
a trellis, were all dead by September 1. 


Tomato Record Broken 


PROF Ix A. NIVEN, WINTHROP COL, 8 C 








When Miss Katie Gunter of Aiken, 
s C, one of the charter members of 
the first tomato club in the United 
States, produced 630 quart cans of to- 
matoes on one-tenth of an acre last 
year she was immediately called the 
champion tomato grower, and was 
given many valuable prizes, one being 
a four-year’s scholarship in the state 
normal school worth $400. She was 
talked about almost as much as Jerry 
Moore, the boy who grew 228% bush- 
els of corn on one acre of ground. 

Miss Gunter’s record has been 
broken this year by Miss Deborah Der- 
rick of Ridge Spring, S C. This 

oung lady grew 873. quart cans of' 
tomatoes, and madea large amount of 
ketchup, pickles, etc, besides. These 
cans were filled full of tomatoes too, 
and not of colored water, as is some- 
times the case with tomatoes found on 
the market. So far as is known this 
is the greatest yield of tomatoes ever 
made on one-tenth of an acre. Miss 
Derrick is quite young and is a student 
in the graded school. 

Miss Derrick finds no trouble in sell- 
ing her tomatoes at 12% centS a can. 
Thus, it is seen that she will realize 
$109.12 from one-tenth of an acre, not 
counting anything for the ketchup, 
pickles, etc, made. : 

According to the rules of the tomato 
clubs Miss Derrick kept an itemized 
account of the cost of production. This 
account shows that the ccst was ap- 
proximately 7 cents a can, or $61.11 
for the one-tenth acre,.leaving a net 
profit of $48.01. 

The very firt tosmato club was 
formed last year, but they are spread- 
ing very rapidly. In fact, they are al- 
most aS numerous.as the boys’ corn 
clubs in South Carolina, and there is 
a corn club in practically every county 
in the state. 

The effect these tomato clubs have 
on the whole community is marvelous, 
The parents become interested, and 
many of them who are living on what 
is commonly called “dead poor” land 
have had their eyes opened by their 
young daughters, and have found that 
their land is not poor. Only those 
who have been in these neighborhoods 
ean understand the tremendous agri- 
cultural awakening these clubs are 
bringing about. It is reaching the 
schools, and promises to revitalize 
them, and this is badly needed. 


Good Way to Get Celery Plants 


D. W. HAIL, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 
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Of all the operations of a celery 
grower the preparation of the plant 
bed demands the greatest care, be- 
cause the uitimate success of the busti- 
ness often depends on an abundant 
supply of good, vigorous plants, Espe- 
cially with the plant bed in the open 
field extra care must be taken, because 
conditions must be just right or the 
tender little plants will die. 

The soil mutt be rather spongy and 
moist, and free from weeds. We there- 
fore select.a piece of moist, not wet 
ground, which has been well manured 
and cultivated the previous year, and 
plow it as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. This is harrowed with an acme 
and floated until the ground is fine 
and level. Most growers recommend 


sowing the seed broadcast, but we 
abandoned this method several years 
ago, and sow «Ji our- celery seed, ex- 
cept in the hotbeds, with the garden 
drill. 

The directi6ns on most of these tools 





tells us to use the smallest hole for 
celery, but we always take the next 
largest hole, because the germination 
percentage of celery seed is seldom 
above 60%. We use the same hole for 
all the different varieties, even for the 
very fine seed of Golden Self-Blanch- 
ing. The germination percentage of 
this variety seems-to be far below that 
of the more vicorous kinds like Giant 
Pascal. At any rate we obtain nearly 
the same stand from sowing through 
the same drill hole. The plow of the 
drill which makes the furrow for the 
seed is raised so high that it barely 
touches the ground. : 

For the first row we stretch a line 
and then use the impression of the 
drill wheel for a mark, running each 
row so close to the previous one that 
only 1% or 2 inches are left between 
the wheel marks. We commence weed- 
ing as soon as the weeds make their 
appearance, even if the plants are not 
up. The beds are usually about 12 feet 
wide, with a 12-inch path in the cen- 


ter. This path is only for con- 
venience in pulling the plants when 
ready. 


Across this bed we lay a 12 or 14-foot 
broad and the weeder, sitting or kneel- 
ing on this, weeds a strip as wide as he 
can conveniently reach. The weeds are 
thrown in @ box ora pan. As soon as 
a strip is weeded the board is rolled 
over for the next strip, etc. After the 
plants are up we weed once or twice 
more, laying the boards across the bed 
as before. The flattening down of the 
plants, even by two full-grown persons 
on the board, is beneficial rather than 
injurious. 

As soon as the plants are large 
enough to transplant we pull every 
other row, thereby giving plenty of 
room and light to the remaining rows. 
In this way we do not have to hunt all 
over the plant bed, as is the case with 
broadcasted sowings. Since we adopt- 
ed the drill system in growing celery 
plants we have had no failures. 


~ 





Consumption of Potash Salts—The 
world’s consumption of potash salts 
during 1909 was about 670,000 tons 
pure potash, of which more than half 
was consumed in Germany. Of the 
balance exported about 150,000 tons 
were shipped to the United States. In 
1910 the total consumption consider- 
ably increased, while the quantity ex- 
ported to the United States is esti- 
mated at over 200,000 tons. Practi- 
cally all the potash consumed in the 
United States is imported from Ger- 
many, and it is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the fertilization of farm 
land either directly or indirectly as 
one of the essential ingredients of 
manufactured fertilizer. 


HARD TO DROP: 
But Many Drop It 











‘A young California wife talks about 
coffee : 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and 
Java and give Postum a trial, but my 
nerves were so shattered that I was a 
nervous wreck, and of course that 
means all kinds of ills. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding 
caused it an@ I gave it up, but my 
condition remained unchanged. I did 


not want to acknowledge coffee 
caused the trouble, for I was very 
fond of it. 


“About that time a friend came to 
live with us, and I noticed that after 
he had been with us a week he would 
not drink his coffee any more. I 
asked him the reason. He replied: 
‘I have not had a headache since I 
left off drinking coffee, some months 
ago, till last week, when I began 
again, here at your table. I don’t 
see how anyone can like coffee, any- 
way, after drinking Postum!’ : 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered 
a package of Postum, That was five 
months ago, and we have drank no 
coffee since, except on two occasions 
when we had company, and the re- 
sult each time was that my husband 
could not sleep, but lay awake and 
tossed and talked half the night. We 
were convinced that coffee caused his 
suffering, so he returned to Postum, 
convinced that the coffee was an en- 
emy, instead of a friend, and he is 
troubled no more by insomnia. 

“T, amyself, have gained eight 
pounds in weight, and my nerves 
have ceased to quiver. Tt seems s0 
easy now, to quit the old coffee that 
caused our aches and ails and take 
up Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkes. “There’s a rea- 
son.” 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest.+ 
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More Money’s -Worth 






We have not allowed ourselves to be stampeded by the prevailing 
tendency among automobile makers to skimp on materials and work- 
manship in order to undersell. We have gone to the other extreme 
—giving more than was ever offered before in a car of medium price. 


Valuable Special Features 


Fore-door ventilation—36x4-inch tires 
~—120-inch wheel base — th er 
elliptic springs—11-inch clearance—4% 
x5 -inch cylinders—Rayfield carburet- 
or—dual iznition—Brown-Lipe trans- 
mission—Timken full-floating axles— 
cellular type radiator—regulation trim- 
mings — demountable rims — English 
mohair top with side curtains and dust 
hood — self-starter — high-grade wind- 


shield — 12-inclf acetylene gas head 
lamps — special design combination 
electric and oil side and tail lamps— 
storage battery for the electric lighting 
side and tail lamps—-Prest-O-Lite tank 
for head lamps—one extra demount- 
able rim—complete set of tools—jack 
and tire-repair kit—pump. 

There is absolutely nothing lacking 
in this latest and greatest Case creation. 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” 





The Greater Case has all the elegance, 
luxury, style and easy-riding qualities of 
the highest-priced cars. It is big a// over 
—big y—big poco tig wheel base— 
big springs—dig value. ith its straight 
line body, rich finish, upholstery and 
trimmings, fine appointments and snappy 
style, it attracts attention everywhere. 

It took 18 years to perfect the great en- 

ine for which these cars are famous. 

ighteen years of designing, refining, im- 
proving and simplifying, until perfection 
was reached. The result is an engine so 
silent and powerful that it stands in a 
class by itself. 

The engine—rated a “40"—actually de- 
livers 52 horsepower. 

This excess paaee~peeves by the brake 
sest—is one of the many ways in which 
we give full measure of honest value. 


Investigate This Great Car 


You know the J. I, Case 70-year reputa- 
tion for fair dealing and honest values. 

We want you to know the Greater Case. 
Send for the catalog. See the 
car at the nearest tooo Agency. 


CASE 40 





The Case Eagle 
On Your Car 


has the same sigatficenee 
as the STERLING on 
silver. It stands for highest 
quality and a guarantee that 
protects. It places at the dis- 
posal of the owner of a Case 
Car our 


Nation - Wide Service 
We have 10,900 Case Agents 
and 65 big Branch Houses 
scattered throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Wherever you carry the Case 
Eagle you will find friends. 













Case agencies everywhere. 
No other automobile concern in the world 
ean duplicate Case Service. 











Compare our grelity and prices 
with others. ide in it—at our 
expense—as fast and as far as you 


wish. 
Catalog FREE! 

Write for it TODAY. At the 
rate orders are coming in, we 
will not be able to meet the 1912 
demand for GREATER CASE 
40 cars. Better act at once. If 
interested in a lighter, less pow- 
erful car, investigate the well- 
known Case 30. 29) 
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J.LCASET.M.CO., Inc., Dest.25 Racine,Wis. 
Please send me at once your latest catalog de- 
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7 Propagated Wher« 


the Best Trees Grow 


10 Trees Worth $1.50 for 95 Cents 

1 Niagara Peach, 1 Montmorency, 1 Bing 
Cc .3 McIntosh, 1 Banana Apple, } Bart- 
lett, 1 Seckel Pear, 1 Abundance, } Reine 
Claude 4a | oar ag Fy trees 
first class yr. feet hi cents. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
WELLS’ 
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GALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Ohio 


Have a Large Stock of the finegt 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees. 
Spray Pumps, Spraying Solutions, 
and Gasoline Engines. Deal Direct, 
Prices Low. Send for Price List. 

















TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


BEAN CULTURE 
By Glenn ©. Sevey, B. 8. A tical treatise 
on the production and mar! of It 
includes the manner of growth, soils and fer- 
adapted, best warieties, seed selection 
and breeding, planting, ee and 
pests, composition and ening value; 
a special chapter on markets by Albert Ww. 
A practical book for the grower. 

student alike. Iustrated. 14% pages. 

inches. Oloth 


PerPreeerrir Cit i tee eeeee! 


CELERY CULTURE 
By W. R. Beattie. A_ practical guide for eS 
mers and a standard reference of F oe 
rest to persons already engaged celery 
growing. It contains many iliustrations gs 
a clear conception of the practical 
celery culture. The work is complete in every 
cetail, from sowing a few seeds in a 
box {in the house for early plants, 
ing and marketing of celery 
ully illustrated. 150 pages. Sx 


we 

to the 

handl. 

lots. 

Cloth 
TOMATO CULTURE 

The author has rounded 


ten together. 
of reference, but a complete story of ty 
tical experiences of the best posted ex en 
tomatoes in the world. No gardener or farmer 
to be withont the beck, Whether 
wn for home use or commerc 

he reader has here onmpettons and informe: 
tion nowhere else avai Illustrated. 150 
pages. 5x7 inches. OlOth sesssesescencerenee a0 
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8. A. VIRDIN, Hartly, Del 


PLANTS—Reliable money-making vari- 
Sis only 68 a $1.98 per 1000. New isiz Mius- 
Catalogue 








Ashlagd Bldg., 215 4th Ave, %. 
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PROMOTING WORLD 
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Here fs the book you have been look- 
ing for. It’s free for the asking. A 
complete treatise on fruit growing. 


It tells you where to plant—how to plant and what to plant. 

It also contains. a true description of -all varieties of Fruit and 
Ornamental trees, Roses, Shrubs, Berries, etc., and it tells you where 
to buy at cost from a firm that guarantee their stock. 

You cannot make a mistake if you have this book to guide you. 

We ate sending this book Free to all readers of American 


Agriculturist who answer this ad. 


Simply write your name on a post card and mail to us today. 


Don’t delay. 
will be to you. 


Send for this book now and see what a great help it 


REILLY BROS. NURSERIES 


15 Reilly Road, - 


- Dansville, Nz Y: 
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SPRAY 


you grow field crops 


in rows, you need thistraction sprayer. We claim 


if 

i ith the best 

The WRON AGE tracer dosble acing pumps of any feld speaver made, They have less 
ec 


than any other. The solution is always kept thoroughly mixed 


at 


d by our 





pressure in a fine spray, regul 


Traction Sprayers 
TRON AGE 2828 
¢ tanks, 4 as row Lp = 
uipment, soe rigs for grain, pickles and other, 
on wind shift attachment, adjustment for different 
with rows, pressure gauge and center drive from 
both wheels, 
Seethis sprayeron yourdealer'sfloor. Writeus at once 
for special ou owe it to yourself to know 
all about this machine. A post card will bring the 
information. We make a complete line of potato ma- 
chinery, garden wheel hoes and drills, etc. 
BATEMAN M’?P’G CO., Box 1329 Grenloch, N, J. 





tall Price 960.00, vm Werons. We 
hive sat out out Jobbers, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Stetion 42-H, East St. Louls, IIL 
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FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New Vgek AgrtocBiaral Experiment 
nm 


During the past ten years, many 
books have been published relating 
to: soils, crop growing and fertilizers 
each treating some special, limite 
hase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progtessive farmers, 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth. An 
examination \will show that the au- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practital use 
of ‘fertilizers on the farm: should. be 
something modre than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes Siving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book’ has been written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
crop growing, there are other vital 
factors as well. which directly affect 
or control the _ effectiveness with 
h a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, wywpengescaliy 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications, The teachings 
ef the author are conservative and 
are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed, 


Tilustrated, 5} x 74 inches, 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Asbland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York City 





There is as much difference in the quality of 
the material used in the blades of disk harrows 
asthere is in pocket knives. Some knives are 
made to sell at ten cents and others at a dollar. 
Many disk blades belong to the ten cent pocket 
knife class, but are worked off on buyers with the 

tof the machine at the same price for which 

e best are sold. Consequently, the farmer can- 
not be guided by price. 

The Cutaway 
Harrow Co. has 
built its remark- 
able reputation 
largely by the 
quality of the 
disks on its tools. 

It has had a real 
sincere ambition 

to give to the 
farmer the best 
disk blade he 
could buy. Their 
motive for so 
doing has been as 
much one of pride as of profit. The latter came 
because the policy of high quality paid. 

Their one object has been constantly in view— 
the best blade possible. To accomplish that, forg- 
ing the edges became a part of fhe process. Now 
all Cutaway Harrow Co.'s disk blades are forged. 
If you don’t fully realize the advantage of forging, 
ask your blacksmith why a forged edge is better 
than any other. He will tell you why no other 
method is so good. This forged edge feature shows 
how the Cutaway Harrow Co. is doing the thi1¢s 
necessary tc produce the best tools. It is an indi- 
cation of merit throughout every tool they make. 
Every buyer should demand Cutaway forged 
disks. They cost no more, and are many times 
better. If you will.write them at 851 Main St., 
Higganum. Conn., they will send you complete 
information on the construction of Cutaway ma- 
chines, It would pay every farmer to give them 
his ear, Write a post card today. 


The edge ts forged, not 
rolled and ground, 














Big Bargainsin 


QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


The standard of quality for 4 years. 23 styles, 
from hand to 20 horsepower. 


Freight Pald, Sent on Free Trial. 
Gs Dore and Cob, Feed, ‘ 
Sonn andait Minas of small grain, 

tely or mixed. If the mill 


not panne, satisfactory after 
return it at our 


Send for 
A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Chie Mlinois 
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WIDE AGRICULTURE 
An International Agriculturist 


| What a Californian Has Done—The 
| International Institute of Agricil- 
ture Resulted from His Work—Da- 
vid Lubin’s Able Championship of 
Co-operative Farm Finance—His 
Commission to Our Southern States 


BY HERBERT MYRICK, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


A really new idea is a rarity with 
the average man, but even if a genius 
develops a new principle, he seldom 
has the ability, sticktoitiveness” and 
nerve to carry it out. That is why a 
great conception requires a great or- 
ganization for its establishment, and 
then efficient administration persisted 
in until seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles are overcome. 

David Lubin of California is such a 
man. A successful merchant and 
farmer west of the Rockies, after ac- 
quiring a competency, his fertile mind 
conceived the idea of worldwide co- 
operation as the only effective means 
of reforming distribution. He early 
grasped the two great principles: 

1. That, while the soil can be so cul- 
tivated as to vastly increase the quan- 
tity and quality of its products, what 
doth it avail the farmer so to do, 

2. Unless those products can be so 
economically and efficiently distributed 
to consumers as to insure fair returns 
to producers, yet reasonable prices to 
consumers? 

Lubin was not the first to recognize 
that this problem was worldwide. But 
he wea the first to grasp the principle 
that a solution of this problem can be 
begun only by an efficient international 
organization, 

Possessed by this idea—I might even 
say obsessed—David Lubin started out 
by himself to canvass the governments 
of the world, He submitted his ideas 
to emperors and potentates, ministries 
and governments throughout the west- 
ern hemisphere. While his proposi- 
tion was cordially received by the va- 
rious officials, the difficulties in its way 
were such that no government was 
willing to espouse it. At last, Mr 
Lubin laid siege to Rome. He found 
a great peop'e receptive of a great 
idea, and “Secured the personal and 
official co-operation of King Victor 
Emmanuele III. The latter invited the 
nations to join in the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture and provided it 
with grounds and buildings. At pres- 
ent 98% of the world’s population, and 
95% of its area are affiliated with the 
Institute through their 47 govern- 
ments. Mr Lubin has been the dele- 
gate from the United States at the 
Institute since its inception, The In- 
stitute is making substantial progress 
toward bringing into closer relations 
the peoples of the world, especially 
with reference to the most effective 
distribution of their agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

In this work, Mr Lubin early be- 
came impressed by the remarkable 
success with which the commonri’ peas- 
antry of Europe were improving their 
economic conditions through co-opera- 
tive finance. Although relatively poor, 
comparatively ignorant and lacking in 
means and enterprise, the farmers of 
Italy, France, Germany and the low 
countries, have’ accomplished wonders 
through their neighborhood rural 
credit unions, which also act as co- 
operative buying and selling agencies. 
These are federated into district, pro- 
vincial or national leagues. 

Through these agencies, the common 
farmers obtain capital and credits, or 
buy and sell, and on terms and with a 
success that is an object lesson to 
farmers throughout the world. 

Equally, if not more effective, is the 
co-operative land-mortgage banking 
system among European ruralites. 

All these problems of co-operative 
farm finance have been reported upon 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. By consent of the American 
secretary of state, Mr Lubin has ac- 
cepted an invitation of the Southern 
Commercial Congress to demonstrate 
to the American people and especially 
to our southern agriculturists, the en- 
tire feasibility of- applying to condi- 
tions right here in every township and 
county, the methods of financial co- 
operation which have been go success- 
ful abroad. To this end, a conference 
of delegates from the different states 
is to be held at Nashville April 1 to 6, 
to consider these matters with Mr 
Lubin, and with others who have spe- 
cialized on this subject. 

It is hoped that, before that time, 
the United States senate will have 
passed the Gronna joint resolution 75, 
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providing for a national commission 


American Agriculturist 











David Lubin 


on farm finance. This subject will als 
be ably championed at the fourth an 
nual convention of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in Nashville April 8 
to 10. That body will doubtless insist 
upon prompt passage by the house of 
the Gronna resolution. . The president 
can then appoint the national commis- 
sion on farm finance, of which Mr 
Lubin should be a conspicuous mem- 
ber. 


Finance Farm Enterprises 

HOW GERMAN FARMERS SECURE NECES- 
SABY MONEY ON LONG-TIME AND LOW 
INTEREST—-BONDS ARE SAFE AND BANK 
NEXT TO GOVERNMENT BONDS IN SE- 
CURITY—ADVANTAGES OF THIS CO-OPER- 
ATION—GBEAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
GRANGES, 


{This article is by Prof Homer C. Price, dean of 
the Ohio agricultural college. It is based on his 
personal investigation. Prof Price is spending a year 
at Halle in Germany, studying this and other phases 
of farming there. All that he sees and learns about 
German methods of farm finance more than confirms 
everything that this paper has stated editorially in 
its championship of this great reform for American 
farmers. ] 

I have already referred to the low 
rates of interest the German farmers 
are able to secure through their ex- 
cellent credit systems. By this means 
loans of interest for long periods at 
rates of interest varying from 3% to 
4%%, and in such form that the rate 
of interest cannot be raised or the 
loan foreclosed as long as the interest 
is kept paid, but on the other hand 
may be paid off at any time, in part 
or in whole, by the farmer having the 
loan. In addition to the interest % 
to %% is added to apply: as payment 
on the loan, and in this way the loan 
is gradually paid off. With %% ap- 
plied on the loan each year it: takes 
40 to 50 years to pay it off. 

The loans are secured, by the or- 
ganization of farmers for the purpose 
of making the loans instead of each 
farmer making his loan independently, 
as is the case in» America. The or- 
ganization is regularly incorporated 
and the individual farmer gives his 
mortgage’ and makes his loan from 
the company who in turn issues bonds, 
Pfandbriefe, as they are called in 
Germany, and these are sold upon the 
market to the banks or on the stock 
exchanges, The individual farmer 
may choose what rate of interest he 
wants to pay and the bond will be 
made out accordingly, but when sold 
upon the market the price it ‘brings 
will be in accordance to the rate of 
interest it bears, just as is the case 
with bonds in America. At the pres- 
ent time bonds that bear 4% interest 
are selling at par, or very near par, 
varying slightly from day to day, ac- 
cording to the condition of the money 
market. -Bonds that bear 344% are 
seld enough below par.so that the 
amount paid for them will produce 4% 
interest, and in the case of 4%% bonds 
enough premium is paid for them so 
that it likewise will pay 4% on the 
money invested. The farmers get the 
benefits of these variations, so that it 
makes little difference whether the 
bonds bear 3% or 444% so far as the 
individual farmer is concerned. 

The rate of interest that farmers 
have to pay for their loans is deter- 
mined by the condition of the money 
market, as shown by the rates at which 
their ‘bonds have sold in the past. 
Between 1830 and 1840 bonds that 
bore 3%% interest commonly sold a 
par, then came the period of the gen- 
eral building of railroads and the 
need of capital, and the rate of in- 
terest rose to 5%. It held high until 
in the ’80’s and then sank till in 

{To Page 453.] 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who til) it.” 
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Deere & ees sla and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 
No. 9 Edge-drop Planters, Model B Dise 
Harrow single and double—are the world’s 
Gold medal winners at every 
Get Quality and service—vJohn 
Deere Dealers Give Both. 
Tell us what tool 
you want to know 
= about; then ask 


John Deere Plow Co. 
>; Moline, Ill. 





New Idea 
Manure Spreader 
Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 
clogs. You don’t have to. Get one 
that spreads wider, evener, car- 
ries Ps er load and hasascoreof 
other advantages—the New Idea. 


Send for Book and Special Circulars 


telling all about the 24 points of superior- 
ity, and an account of the great spreader 
contest on the Hartman farm, where 
the New Idea put other spreaders on the 
scrap heap. Don’t think of buying until 
you know about the spreader that is 
always ready to give atest of its merits. 








Galzer’s Potatoes are known the V2 
World over for extreme earliness. 













gives to Salzer’ 
tonishing yield of 464 bushels per ooret 


Saizer’s Earliest.Potato Collection, 
. Composed of four rare earliest and one 
later sort, aeeeiey packed, — weight, 
per bbl. ouly $4.00 atalog tells 
For 16 Cen’ 
fe 10,000 kernels of splendid . Radish, 
MW Tomato, Cabbage, Turnip, Onion, Celery, ‘ 
Parsley, Carrot, Melon and Flower Seeds 
jucing bushels of wagesehtes and 
| ers for 16c postpaid. . 
We Big vegetable and farm seed cata- 
logue free for the asking. 
John A. Salzer Seed Co., Oy awe 
“J 141 Bo. Sth &t., La Crosse, Wis.S0m 


D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE E WORLD 


























: I “ys ae a or of new 
- sorts free with every order I 
oa Buy and test. Return if 
. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
oe and flowers. Send yours 


and your 
A WAY, neighbors’ —— 
OF THE HIGHEST 


ONION SEE GERMINATION 


Yellow Danvers, $1.10, Yellow Globe Danvers 
South ort Yellow Fy h 50, Ohio Far. foie, 





50, zetaker, $1.40. uthport 
Wethersfield. $1.25 per pound, ——K 
ONION SE TS — Fancy Yetlow, “ae mae 


Write f 
A dT Ga Senies.* and Free trial pkt. of New 


J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman, 
110 wade: Street, Chester, New Jérsey 


For Reliable Seeds 


Sought direct from the farming comaranity s and sold 
direct to t the farmer; Medium and Mammoth Clover, 
Bape, ed Yop White and Crimson Clover, Tieothy, 

ed To wed Rey , Orchard Grass, iey, 
d all kinds of Seed Gorn and 


Seng repaid, 0 Ww 
ight pre a, fl \* 
i 4 7 ur railroad station. rite 


% N. Wertheimer & Sons, Ligonier, Ind. 
OATS 
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Avett Scien and Semntion, Two 


Semples free. SED 
CORN: Tp, Leaning: Reld's andWhite 
Cup. Get onr Catalog. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melroce, Obie, 
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40 cars ordered beyond our supply. 
These had to be shipped the follow- 
ing day. When the business is over 
for the day the prices obtained are 
averaged and the farmer credited with 
the average price for the same grade 
and variety of stock no matter where 
he may reside. 

Bills of lading are sent to the gen- 
eral office so the invoices and drafts 
may be sent out the same night, The 
detailed reports of each station reach 
goods shipped the day before, and the 
are verified and the farmer is credited 
for his goods. The price is given to 
each agent every morning for the 
the office the next day, when shipments 
agent notifies the farmers. 

As to the results of our four years’ 
work, beginning with a capital of 


| $7000, and a membership of 350 in 


July, 1908, old first year’s business 
amounted to $454,414. We shipped 1000 
cars containing 203,980 barrels of po- 
tatoes and packages of fruit and veg- 
etables. Our seed potato sales amodunt- 
ed to $39,965. It was estimated that 
Wwe saved to our members about $55,- 
GOO that year. 

Our second year’s business was $508, - 
504, an inerease of $54,140 over 1908, 
The shipments were about 1200 cars 
containing 241,731 packages of pota- 
toes, fruit and vegetables, an increase 
of 37,792 packages. Our seed potato 
sales were larger than in 1908, and our 
fertilizer was about $30,000. Our mem- 
bership had increased to 500, and the 
capital stock to $31,275. The net profit 
amounted to $6702. A dividend of 5% 
was paid, It is estimated that our 
members realized at least $60,000 more 
for their products than they would 
have by the old method, because of 
the influence of the exchange. 

During 1910 we shipped 485,488 
packages, about 2575 cars (more than 
twice as many as the year before) and 
39,818 more than 1908 and 1909 com- 
bined. Our total sales were $917,562, 
We handled 20,000 barrels of seed po- 
tatoes, an increase of 7000 barrels, and 
paid our members an average of 49 
cents a bushel for their potatoes the 
season through. Our fertilizer _saies 
were 2200 tons valued at about $63,000, 
an increase of 800 tons all mixed in 
our factories from the best materials 
that can be bought, ayd without a 
pound of filler of any kind. Our mem- 
bers besides getting goods of the high- 
est quality, obtain them at a saving of 
$2 to $5 a ton. 

In 1910 our membership increased 
to 800, and the capital stock to $9,- 
370. The net profits were $12,552. A 
dividend of was declared. The 
direct and indirect influence of the ex- 
change no doubt netted our member- 
ship at least $100,000 more than they 
would have received without it. 
Million and a Half Business in 1911 


Our shipments for 1911 were about 
2581 cars containing 47,280 packages, 
an increase of 1792, notwithstanding 
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our potato yield was about 20% less 
than in 1910. In addition our sales of 
fertilizers were 3233 tons valued at 


$100,000, an increase of 1235 tons. Our 
seed potato business was about 27,000 
barrels valued at $85,000, an increase 
of 7000 barrels over the previous year. 
total business was $1,499,500, ex- 


Our 
ceeding 1910 by $581,938, and 1908 
our first year by $1,045,086. The aver- 


age price paid the farmer for his pota- 
toes including round and long stock 
was 89 cents a bushel. 

Teh estimated extra amount re- 

ceived by the farmers on account of 
the influence of the exchange was 
$125,000. The membership increased 
the last year 245, and we have now 
1045 stockholders. The capital stock 
has reached a total of $74,245, an in- 
crease of $24,915. A dividend of 5% 
was paid on January 1. The net profits 
were $17,496. The condition of our ex- 
change omitting odd cents today is as 
follows: Capital stock, $74,245; sur- 
plus, $16,831; undivided profits, $7612; 
total, $98,689, 
We have a building and a set of 
wagon scales at 20 of our loading sta- 
tions and three large fertilizer ware- 
houses with about 18,000 square feet 
of floor space situated in such a way 
that almost all, of the membership 
can reacha them without having to 
freight their goods. With this capital 
and facilities for doing business the 
outlook for our exchange we think is 
bright and worthy of emulation. 





The wanton waste of timber and the 
desolation caused thereby should be 
evidence enough of the damage done 
to the whole country,—[A. R. Graves, 





Wshtenaw County, Mich. 


THE HOME GARDEN 
Splendid Record of Co-operation Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 





Compared with the average season 
truckers are away behind, especially 
with their field work. They are well 
up with plant growing in hothouses, 
and tomato plants will soon be ready 
for the cold frames. 

Last week I attempted to get stable’ 
manure in shape for use in the cold 
frames. It was composted last fall. 
Although the frost is pretty well out 
of the soil I found the north side 
of the compost frozen to a depth of 
2 feet. By working over the south 
side I can get some manure in shape 
for the beds. Tomatoes will be set in 
the cold frames about March 25, but 
I will make the beds as soon as pos- 
sible so as to be ready for field work 
should conditions become favorable. 

In making beds in cold frames for 
tomatoes I put in first about 2 inches 


of fine horse manure, then about 1 
inch of fine hog manure, followed by 
2 inches of rich, sandy loam. This 
completes the making of the bed. 
Sash are put on and the beds left 
alone until time to spot the plants, 


Some growers use horse manure alone, 
but I find a thin layer of hog manure 
an advantage in giving the plants an 
early start and in favoring a sturdy 
growth, I use no paper.pots or berry 
baskets. The plants are set in rows 
in the cold frame bed 4% inches apart 
each way. Two weeks before setting 
in the field they are blocked. That is, 
the soil and manure are cut between 
each two rows of plants in both direc- 
tions, with a sharp hilling hoe 
straightened at the shank so all cut- 
ting can be done from above. This 
leaves each plant in an individual cube 
of soil and manure 4% inches square 
and 5 ‘inches deep. If well watered 
the night before setting the plants 
hold together nicely while being taken 
from the frame to the field. 


The time for bedding sweet pota- 
toes varies considerably with differ- 
ent growers. One grower had his po- 
tatoes in last week, but the majority 
wait until after the 20th. Last year 


I laid our potatoes in one bed on tha 
25th; in the other on the 27th. 

In common with most growers I | 
have furnace-heated beds. 
beds have been discarded, exceft- for 
growing plants in ~ limited numbers. 
My smallest bed-is 12 by 50 feet and 
built to slope gradually with the high- 
est end opposite the furnace. 

When once built a bed will last for | 
years, To make them I first remove 
some soil from beneath the place the 
bed is to be, taking less from the sides 
than from: the middle, where I go 
down to a depth of 2 feet or more. 
Then a large brick furnace is built 
with a flue running from it about 
two-thirds the length of the bed. The 
furnace is built beyond where the bed 


is to be, the flue only being beneath 
the bed. Then sleepers are laid 
across the excavated space and the 
bed made. For the floor I use hem- 
lock boards 1 foot wide and use 11 
boards side by side across the 12-foot 
bed, This leaves a l-inch space be- 
tween the boards through which the 
heat can rise. The sides of the bed 
are foot boards stood on edge and 
nailed to posts. A chimney is placed 
at the end opposite’the furnace. 

To prepare for the potatoes I put 
in 6 to 8 inches of long horse manure, 
then 3 to 5 inches of sand, the greater 


depth being near the furnace, and all 
is ready for the potatoes, which, if pos- 
sible, are put in on a nice warm day. 
Medium to small potatoes are laid 
in this sand, after which they 
are sprinkled lightly with warm water 
and barely covered with sand. Then 
the bed is covered with hay and a fire 
started in the furnace. As soon as 
sprouts start the hay is removed and 
enough sand added to make 2 to 3 
inches over the potatoes. A canvas 
covering is a great protection and is 
useful for mild forcing of the plants, 
but good plants can be grown with no 
covering other than hay. Whatever 
the covering, care must be exercised 
in firing, airing and watering. 


Orchard Cover Crops—For nearly 
20 years it has been my practice to 
sow clover for a cover, and green 
crop to be plowed in annually. But 
for two years the summers have been 
so dry at the time of seeding in July 
that a light growth only of thé clo- 
ver has been obtained. The season 
of 1911, to make more certain a larg- 
er humus crop, we sowed buckwheat 
over nearly .100 acres of orchards. 
Much of it reached 5 to 5% feet high, 
some of which was plowed under in 
September, before the seed formed, 
but as. large crops of fruit had to be 
handled, the balance was cut and 
left on the ground. This . large 
growth, together with the mass of 
roots in their decomposition, will add 
much humus to the soil.—[George 
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This Marvelous Cutter! 


Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
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spacious 10-inch blower pipe. 

PerfectCutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
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Plundering Appropriations 


There seems to be no limit to re- 
quests for money. It has become a 
fashion, and yet no less a disease. 
Put a man in an official place and he 
at once concludes his greatest useful- 
ness will not be apparent until he 
ealls upon the legislature or the na- 
tional treasury for an appropriation 
either for a higher salary or more 
money for his office. The pork barrel 
is believed never to be empty; so 
everybody scrambles to get at it. We 
condemn our legislators for, higher 
taxes, yet frequently the people them- 
selves are just as thoughtless in guilt. 
Let a celebration be started and a 
committee is appointed at once to se- 
eure an appropriation. And what 
permanent good is obtained? The 
celebration takes place, the crowds 
disperse, the money is gone. In New 
York the legislature is called upon to 
appropriate $900,000 for the San 
Francisco fair in 1915.- The people 
will have to pay it, or whatever sum 
is finally appropriated. A commission 
will use it up largely in expenses, in 
erecting a building and setting up 
exhibits. The state will get back 
about $1 for every $25 appropriated. 
Some smug, pleasant, useless gentle- 
men will be selected, they and their 
bosom friends will enjoy,a pleasant 
outing and the people will pay the 
bits. 

In another state this fall they are 
planning to have a centennial cele- 
bration. It’s to boom the city, help 
the merchants, the hotels and board- 
ing houses, and give the people a lark. 
If the city that is promoting the af- 
fair would supply the funds no one 
could object. That isn’t the plan, 
however. A committee of “leading 
citizens”—those who will profit the 
most—waited upon the legislature: 
they got $25,000; and not satisfied 
they insist that their congressman 
make a trip to the federal pork bar- 
rel for $100,000 more. And so far the 
citizens themselves have contributed 
not a cent. Is it a square deal or fair 
play to make the people of an entire 
state contribute thus to an affair 
that at its best is debasing in social 
results? Is it actually honest or hon- 
orable to ebtain a national appropria- 
tion in aid of a local affair simply by 
attaching some historical event to it? 
Shame on such patriotism! 

No one opposes making an appro- 
priation to San Francisco, That ex- 
position will be one of national im- 
portance. The Empire state should 
do its part in a way worthy of its 
greatness, dignity and importance; 
but half the amount pro will be 
an abundance if the money wisely 
and honestly spent. Take the other 
half, give it to our productive educa- 


tional AN a a or roads, and then 
‘estimate how much better off the 
state would be. 

Not long ago there was a celebra- 
tion on Lake Champlain. It was not 
intended so, but it accidentally came 
out that $20,000 of the federal govern- 
ment appropriation was spent for 
wines, flowers and dinners. It is when 
@ secret like this gets out that the 
people rise up in disgust. Is it any 
wonder that the rank and file have 
lost their respect for the established 
order of things? Sooner or later this 
scramble to get public funds will un- 
balance the wheels; then there will be 
a need for them. And the rich and 
the smug, those most guilty now, will 
pay up. 


a 


The Retirement of Dr Wiley 





Public feeling over the resignation 
of Dr Harvey W. Wiley from the head 
of-the bureau of chemistry, depari- 
ment of agriculture, is one of min- 
gled regret and belief that it may 
prove one step toward the reorgani- 
zation of the. department. After 29 
years of public service, Dr Wiley re- 
tires from Washington, but announces 
that he expects to find opportunity 
in the future for better and more ef- 
fective service along the line of the 
pure food and drugs propaganda. 
Without reflecting directly upon his 
chief, Mr Wiley’s public announce- 
ment bears unquestioned evidence of 
the long-time friction, which ap- 
parently more than once nearly 
reached the breaking point. He does 
not hesitate in giving reasons for his 
action. He speaks of “inhospitable 
official ¢nvironment,” and a determi- 
nation, now that he is entering pri- 
vate life, to rally so far as possible 
public support to the cause of pure 
food and drugs, and to the insistence 
of common honesty on the part of 
manufacturers toward consumers. 

Political circles both in and out of 
Washington now profess to believe the 
atmosphere has sufficiently cleared to 
bring’ about speedy reorganization in 
the department of- agriculture, even 
to the point of the retirement of Sec- 
retary. Wilson. Whatever may here 
eventuate, certain it is that another 
strong man must be immediately 
placed at the head of the bureau of 
chemistry. Whether or not a chemist, 
he must have thorough executive abil- 
ity and courage to enforce in a rea- 
sonable manner the pure food law, 
so far as this bureau has anything 
to do with that statute. 





Getting Nitrogen from the Air 


The secret of alfalfa lies in its 
ability to feed upon nitrogen from the 
air in the soil, and possibly in the at- 
mosphere. This element is stored up 
in the protein, which makes alfalfa 
such a valuable feed. This process 
also seems to add to the stores of ni- 
trogen ‘in the soil available for other 
crops, which supply is. increased. if 
the alfalfa is -plowed under. The 
same is true of clover, peas and other 
legumes. By plowing them under 
the farmer adds to the-soil a supply 
of nitrogen from the air in a form 
which enables him to raise larger 
crops. 

The use of artificial cultures of ni- 
trogen bacteria upon seed before 
planting also adds to the power of 
the crop from such séed to take ni- 
trogen from the soil} when conditions 
are favorable. 

The foregoing are the only: methods 
at present known whereby farmers 
through their crops are able to secure 
nitrogen directly from the atmos- 
phere, although nearly four-fifths of 
the air consists of nitrogen. They 
usually have to supply this most cost- 
ly of all plant food elements in the 
form of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia or in waste products. In 
all of these forms the actual nitrogen 
costs the farmer anywhere from 10 
to 20 cents per pound. 

Hence invention is busy trying to 
find simple and cheap ways of ar- 
tificially extracting nitrogen from the 
air at a cost so low that it will under- 
sell these other natural forms used 
for manuring crops. Various patents 
are being taken out on such processes, 
some using electricity, others, heat, 
others pour the nitrogen of the air 
over red-hot calcium carbide, result- 


ing in ciniiliniie + which is already on 
the market as a fertilizer.- Still newer 
processes catch the nitrogen by cal- 
eium chloride, or what is still cheap- 
er, calcium fluoride. “Perhaps the 
most interesting patent is one based 
upon a wholly nevel method of con- 
verting atmospheric nitrogen into the 
fixed and useful form through the 
metal calcium, which is now obtain- 
able at a comparatively cheap rate by 
the electrolysis of the fused chloride.” 
The resulting product is ammonia 
salts in commercial form. Another 
process makes ammonia by passing 
the nitrogen from the air mixed with 
steam over hot turf.: Evidently it is 


only a question of a few years before 
invention will solve the problem of 
acuficially obtaining nitrogen from 
the air at so low a cost as to largely 
reduce the present high prices of ni- 
trogenous containing substances, and 
thus cheapen the production of crops. . 





Lecturers who use diagrams, charts 
cr models to illustrate their talks will 
do wellto imitate Pro- 
fessor H. W..Riley of 
the New York col- 
lege of agriculture at 
Ithaca. When addressing the- western 
New York horticultural society in 
Rochester recently, he used a spray 
nozzle model which must have looked 
like a joke in the workshop, but which 
made every point clear to the big au- 
dience. It was built out of a full-sized 
cheese box. A cat could have crawled 
through the hose hole and a 
sparrow escaped through the vent. 
The thing came apart and every- 
one could see all there was to see 
from anywhere in the big hali without 
using a telescope. It is a great pity 
that the men who annually inflict au- 
diences with dwarf charts, foggy pic- 
tures and invisible diagrams could not 
all have been present to take a lesson 
from Professor Riley, not necessarily 
in spraying, but in common sense. 
Perhaps, however, some of them are 
such hardened offenders that they 
would continue to present pygmy pic- 
tures and diminutive diagrams with 
the apology to the audience: “I don’t 
know as you can see them, but —!” 
In another cofumn we present excerpts 
from Professor Ribey’s address. 


Visible Model 
at Last 





No American farmer need let his 
soil decline in fertility, with the inevi- 
table lowered produc- 
Legume Crops tion for lack of le- 
for All guminous crops to 
keep up the nitrogen 
supply. We seriously doubt if there is 
a farm in all the United States upon 
which legumes of some sort cannot be 
grown, provided the farmer has a 
strong enough desire to grow 
them. In producing any crop the 
limiting factor or factors must 
be determined and then met 4s 
best may be.- The limiting fac- 
tors in growing alfalfa are a sour soil, 
a badly drained soil, lack of inocula- 
tion, lack of moisture and lack of an 
overwhelming desire on the part of 
the farmer to grow alfalfa. The last 
is perhaps the greatest deterrent to 
growing not only alfalfa but any other 
legume. There are mighty few in- 
stances in which alfaifa cannot be pro- 
duced if the farmer has a_ strong 
enough desire to produce it and will 
intelligently tackle the problem of 
overcoming the limiting factors. If, 
however, circumstances do not favor 
alfalfa or clover, then soy beans, cow- 
peas, vetch or peanuts constitute a 
strong list of valuable annual legumes, 
one or more of which can usually be 
grown. There is really no tenable 
reason why the soil of any farm 
should be permitted to deteriorate 
from . lack of leguminous crops to 
maintain the nitrogen supply. 





In the United States some 2,600,000 
acresare classed as phosphate land. This 
area contains ferti- 
lizers ranging in 
value up into bil- 
lions of dollars. It 
is located chiefly in Wyoming, Utah, 
Montana, Florida and Tennessee. 
There are other phosphate deposits 
in the United States, but the ones 
noted are believed to be the largest. 
The United States undoubtedly has 
the greatest phosphate deposits in the 
world. The problem now is to de- 
vise some scheme that will make pos- 
sible the development of these phos- 
phate deposits, so that this important 


Phosphate Rock 
Abundant 


Plant food may come into ‘gener. 
use. The importance of phosphates ;,, 
grain production cannot be estimat. d. 
With the abundant supply in th. 
United States, the starvation cry of 
some agricultural scientists loses 
much force. According to the depart. 
ment of agriculture, there are aso 
immense potassium deposits in this 
country. The great problem ts to ren. 
der available this abundant supply of 
plant food, With the richest soi] on 
earth, and with potassium and phos- 
phorus present in great quantities, 
there any reason for famine cond 
tions for many centuries? 
follows will apply to most 
meetings. Mr President: 
American Agricultur- 
ist rises to a point of 
personal Privilege, 
The president’s ad- 
dress at the various farm meetings is 
becoming more punky every year. It 
is helping to keep the seats empty. 
The president of the organization 
seems to forget his common sence 
when he delivers his annual speech. 
He either makes his hearers scape- 
goats to bear the sins of those who 
don’t attend, or he seeks to gloriiy 
himself by delivering a “masterly ad- 
dress,” beginning with the associa- 
tion’s year one. Why not devote the 
time to something worth hearing? 
The fact that “another year has passed 
since we last met together” natural!yv 
leads you to tell of the association's 
swaddling, teething days and to forget 
the present. A talking machine cou] 
do as well. No, Mr President, however 
interesting the past may be te th 
antiquarian, it does not interest the 
men who are “up against it.” They 
are concerned with the present not th 
past. Therefore, you should not avoid, 
but discuss, present-day problems fear- 
lessly, understandingly. You shoul: 
use steel knuckles when necessary t° 
knock out abuses. Our members wi!! 
all be eager to hear such an address, 
but no one cares for anything flat, 
flabby or stale. American Agricultur- 
ist moves that this association vot 
unanimously for presidential addresses 
characterized by more brain, more 
brawn, more juice, more ginger, and 
that the secretary. be ordered to trans- 
mit this sentiment to sister associa- 
tions of farmers. 
More efficient marketing of farm 
products is a crying need. The pro! 
Iem is being 
Hampering solved by a@ few 
Co-operative Effort farmers here 
and there 
thrqugh co-operative means. Proz- 
ress would be still greater in associ- 
ated effort but, for the farmers’ fear 
of running against state or federal 
antitrust laws. The Iowa state court's 
decision against co-operative eleva- 
tors, the federal indictment against 
the co-operative milk producers’ un- 
fon, and the activity of the national 
department of justice in seeking to 
indict any and every form of associat- 
ed effort as “a conspiracy in constraint 
of trade,” have dulled our farmers’ cn- 
thusiasm forco-operation. Thingsh:-\e 
come-rto such’ a pass that the farmer, 
as the business man, has no means of 
knowing to what extent he can co-0))- 
erate without infringing upor state or 
federal law. This is a strange con‘i- 
tion in a free country. The Unite! 
States department of agriculture 
ts 





What 
farmers’ 


When Farmers 
Mect 





PREACHES co-operation, but the fe 
eral department of justice. indi 
farmers who PRACTICHE meeopers 
tion! What is the use of our descri! 
ing European methods of co-operé- 
tive production, co-operative buyins, 
co-operative marketing among farm- 
ers, until state and national laws 
clearly indicate what form of asso:!- 
ation is and is not legal. At present 
not even the best informed and high- 
est priced lawyers can advise inte!!i- 
gently. It is difficult enough for farm- 
ers to co-operate without feeling that 
so to do may subject them to t* 
great unpleasantness, much trouble 
and large expense of defending the'r 
actions in state or federal courts. 

It seems to me the weakest point of 
the farmer today is not keeping books 
Any man of practical sense, who w!! 
keep books and find he is losins 
money, will either change his meth- 
ods so as to make money or he Ww!!! 
quit.—[B. J. Case, Wayne County, N °. 
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the husk.-—-[F. C. C., 
p ton, corn $9@11, 
riety. —[S. N. C., 
be paid for corn in the husk. 
varies with variety 
C., Cleveland, O. 


$10 for .tomatoes 


March 23, 1912 
Canners Pay Better Prices 


Prices to growers of corn, tomatoes 
and peas for canneries will not be 
changed from those of last year, al- 
though canners are having some 
trouble In getting farmers to sign 
contracts. With the high price of 
most farm commodities, farmers are 
less disposed to grow produce for 
canneries, which requires considerable 
field labor. In the different localities 
in which these vegetables are grown 
for cammeries the prices vary. Can- 
ners in ome locality wiil pay for corn 
by the ton, with the husks on, while 
in others it is paid for gross weight. 
It is easier to compare the figures re- 
ceived On tomatoes and peas than on 
corn. Speaking in a general way, 
prices paid for sweet corn will range 
this year from $9 to $12 per ton, Con- 
tracts for tomatoes vary from $9 to 





$9.50. Por peas, average price is 
close to 2%ec per pound, or $50 per 
ton. In some localities more will be 
paid for corn this year than last. 
This also holds true for tomatoes. 
The following reports to American 


Agriculturist from canners and grow- 
ers tell of actual contracts or prices 
being talked. 

Reports Direct from the Field 
For green corn we will pay $6 p 
on, peas $40.—[F. L. H., Geneseo, 
N Y. 
We are offering for 1912 sweet 
corn, Stowell variety, $9@10 p ton, 
Grosby $12, tomatoes, "Red Stone, $8@ 
9, Price varies with the locality and 
detail of delivery.—[F. P. C., Fre- 
donia, N Y. 

For husked sweet corn we are con- 
tracting at 70c p 100 rbs, string beans 
$4 p 100 Ibs, same prices as last year. 
{L. P. H., Camden, N Y, 

Now contracting for peas at $2.25 
p 100 tbs shelled, corn T5c p 100 ibs, 
husked ears. Will pack about the 


game acreage as we have handled for 
several years.—[F. H. H., 
N Y. 


Canastota, 


We paid $9 p ton for sweet corn in 
Franklinsville, 


YY 

First-class tomatoes will bring $10 

according to va- 

Chillicothe, O. 

From $9 to $10 p ton gross will 
Price 

of corn,—[H. C. 


farmers will be 
and $9 for corn. 


Expect prices to 


- COMMERCIAL 


Difficult to get acreage because of 
high prices of field corn, potatoes, hay 
and oats.—[{H. C. C., Homeworth, O. 

Our price for sweet corn is 24%c p 
Ib, the same as others are paying. 
We have contracted for all we can 
possibly handle and had to turn away 
acreage.—[N. M. P., Corinna, Pa. 

Farmers are iate ‘with plowing, but 
there will be an effort made to in- 
crease acreage ae Contracts read 
30c p bu.—[A. T. W., Roanoke, Va. 

The canners will pay 30c p bu for 
tomatoes, some adjoining districts 35c. 
[E. Cc. L., Troutville, Va. 

We are contracting for tomatoes at 
$1Q p ton.—[W. L.S., Bridgeton, N J. 

Our farmers will receive $9 p ton 
for red, ripe tomatoes delivered at 
our factory next season. This is the 
same price as last year.—[E. D. W., 
Pennington, N J. 

Acreage of tomatoes will be consid- 
erably increased, The price is 39@ 
10 p ton.—[J. B. G., Roadstown, N J. 

Contracts are being signed to “aa. 
liver tomatoes to canneries at $9 p 
ton. This looks good to farmers, as 
highest | gic heretofore have beep 
$8.—[W W., Iron Hill, Md. 

Contrest: "price for tomatoes $9@10 
p ton.—[K., Princess Anne, Md. 

Now contracting tomatoes at $10 p 
ton. Will not pack corn.—[P. P, C.,, 
Dorchester County, Md. 

Same price paid as last year for 
sweet corn, $9.50 p ton. We are pay- 
ing $1.50 more for tomatoes. A very 
large acreage will be put into veg- 
etables for canning.—/|J. W. B., Perry- 
man, Md. 

Sweet corn for 1912 delivery will 
bring $9@10 p ton, tomatoes $10@ 
11.—[H. B. C., Bridgeville, Del. 

Contracts for tomatoes read $9@10 
p ton. In this immediate vicinity, 
prices $10, in some sections of the 
peninsula $9. Price for corn is $9@ 
10 p ton. —[W. O. H., Smyrna, Del. 

For tomatoes the price will be $9 
p ton, or 15¢ p % Dbskt.—[C. J. C., 
Georgetown, Del. 

Price for corn will be the same as 
last year, 214c p Ib, weighed after 
eut from cob.—[H. B., Bruns- 
wick, Me, 

Maine packers, as a rule, will pay 
$2.50 p 100 Ibs for eut corn, which 
is the same price as last year.—[F. K. 
T., West Poland, Me. 

We are contracting sweet corn at 
$6 p ton, tomatoes 7. Acreage will be 
normal.—T[K. C. C., Kane, IIl. 

We are paying here $7 p ton for 
tomatoes and 6 for sugar corn, Grow- 
ers are wasting bat ne 5p acre for 


Les Ci ae a 
AGRICULTURE 
tomatoes and $15@38 for sugar corn. 
We are nearly through contracting 
for 1912, Prospects are good for a 
larg= crop-—{L. FP. W., Forest 
ty, Mo. 

Prices on tomatoes this year will be 
30c p bu, or $10 p ton.—[K. L. C., 
Guilford, Ct. 

The price was fixed at 45c p 100 Ibs, 
or $9 p ton for tomatoes. No con- 
tracts yet signed and acreage pros- 
pects are poor.—[K. C. C., Kansas, Il. 

We are contracting tomatoes at 25c 
p bu.—[P, C. C., Pella, Ia. 

We will pay $7 p ton for sweet corn 
in the husk, which is the same as last 
year.—[C. F. C., Cedar Falls, Ia. 

The same as last year, we pay $12 
p ton for sweet corn. We de duet the 
weight of the husk from the weight 
of the load.—[C. C., Columbia, Wis, 

Have 400 acres for tomatoes con- 
tracted for 1912. Price $10 p ton 
delivered at factory. This is $1 higher 
then last yeur, Outlook for a gooa 
season.—[R. P. C., Crothersville, Ind. 

Tomatoes are being contracted at 
$10 p ton.—|[J. C. C., Jeffersonville, 
Ind, 

Price of tomatoes in this section is 
$9 p ton.—{A. C. W., Arcadia, Ind. 

We will pay $8 p ton for tomatoes 


and $6 for squash.—|{H. C., Blissfield, 
Mich. 

Price for tomatoes for 1912 delivery 
to. canneries is 3Uc p bu, corn $9@10 


p ton. Large acreage of tomatoes in 
prospect, diminished acreage of corn. 
(W. W. F., Belair, Wis. 
We are paying i p 100 lbs for 
tomatoes.—[M. C. , Marshfield, Mo. 
Contracts now beite signed for fall 
delivery of sweet corn at $6 p ton, 


corn in the husk.—({F. C. C., Forest 
City, Ia. 

We will pay 40c p 100 Ibs aa to- 
matoes by contract.—[A ive 


Lafayette, Mo. 

We have 110 acres of peas contract- 
ed at $40 p ton shelled, about * acres 
of tomatoes at 10, sweet corn at 7, 


Outlook is prosperous.—[ A. R. Ass 
Evansville, Wis. 

Short snapped sweet corn is being 
contracted at $6 p ton. er Is of of 
factory 40,000 cans p day.—[J. H. L., 
Pomeroy, Ia. 

We are contracting now at $10 p 
ton for tomatoes, 6 for Evergreen 


corn, 7 for Early Crosby, 8 for Coun- 
try Gentleman. String or wax beans 
will sell at 20@60 p ton, pumpkins 
3.—[M. C. C., St Bonifacius, Minn. 

We are prying $6 p ton for sweet 
corn and 15 for tomatoes.—[E. L. 
Hastings, Neb. 
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oats Fire 





Sea Green and Purple 
Roofing Slate 


is absolutely tafestenstibie. att is 8o@ 
reck — quarried a of 200 
feet below the Poses) ‘s — 
= convenient form for iayiow and 
n this seturei state 

" put vn your house or tg 
Send For Thies 
Booklet Today 
All that you rant to 
know about * "Roots 
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a ign and mail the coupon 
and we will wath pit my penny of cost, 
\ arr rrterao 


{Roofs that never wear out) 
118 Clerk Street, Granvitie, M. ¥. 


> sme Sign and Mai! this CouponToday #see00 
e Americen Sea Creen Siete Co. 
112 Clark Street, Granviite, M. ¥. 
Send as Book *“Roofs’*and name of the nearest dealer in 
Roofing Slate to this address: 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Touch the Million Mark 


This month we celebrate. 


gone into use. 


Think what that means. 


More used this last 


year than in 12 years altogether. 


200,000 Users—127 Makers Adopt Them 





No-Rim-Cut tires have beentested, 
robably, on 200,000 cars. And this 
lood-like demand is the result of 

that testing. 

For the year 1912, 127 leading 
motor car makers have contracted 
for Goodyear tires. 

That means the reign of a new- 
type tire—a tire that cuts tire bills 
in two, 

It means that men who know, want 
tires that can’t rim-cut. They want 
oversize tires, to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 

They want hookless tires. And they 
want tires which embody the final 
results of 13 years spent in perfect- 
ing them: 

They get all these features in No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Yet they cost no 
more than other standard tires. 

So these 200,000 demand these 
tires, as you will when you know. 


Old-Type Tires 


The old-type tires which No-Rim- 
Cuts are displacing are known as 
clincher tires. 

They have hooks on the base, 
which hook into the rim flange. 

When the tire is not kept fully 


inflated, or run flat, the rim flanges 
cut it. Such tires are often ruined 
in a single block. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks 
on the base, Yet they fit any stand- 
ard rim. These tires make rim- 
cutting forever ae as a 
glance at the tires will show you. 

And they are twice as easy to de- 
tach as old-type clincher tires. 


Average Saving 
48 Per Cent 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 

No-Rim-Cut wns forever end that 
worry and 


Then No- m-Cut tires are 10 per 


Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our patented 

A million Goodyear Auto Tires have now type—suddenly became the sensation. 

A few men proved them out. Then thousands 
Over half that number have been used within proved them—then tens of thousands more. 

the past 12 months. Yet this is our 13th year. 


Now a million tires. 


Now a trebled demand 


over last year. Now a larger sale than any other 


tire commands. 





cent over therated size. That means 
10 per cent more air—10 per cent 
eeewomrneeity. Feb 
with the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

Thus we figure 48 percent. It va- 
ries, of course, with proper use or 
abuse. Your cost for tire upkeep 
depends somewhat on you. 

ut this saving of rim cutting, 
plus the added size, will cut the 
average tireupkeepintwo. Andtens 
of thousands have proved it. 


No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth extra. 

Think what that means. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








Tires which can’t rim-cut cost the 
same as tires that do, Oversize tires 
cost the same as skimpy tires. 

You are offered your choice at an 
equal price. Whichtire will you take? 


We Control Them 


We control by patents the only way 
to make a practical tire of this new 


ty 

"Wire flat bands of 126 braided 
wires are vulcanized into the tire 
base. 

Other devices are employed to 
make a hookless tire, but in use 
“thet ky the demand for i 

Thi me is why the demand for this 
tire has centered on Good- 
aaa o-Rim-Cut tires. 

When you change from the old 


' type—as you will—do not adopt an 


ment. Get the tire of which 
one million have been tested out. 
No-Rim-Cut tires, in these days 
of tire wisdom, far outsell all others. 
Get these tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
filled 


years spent in tire 
with facts you should know. Ask us 


to mail it to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Oat. 





We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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INTERESTS OF THE FARM 


Three Important Facts 


concerning the much-talked-of 


United States Tires 


The first fact 


United States Tires are made as no 
other tires in the world are made. 

The co-operative method employed’ 
in their manufacture is unique in 
automobile tire manufacturing. 


Here is the method: 


In four of the largest and best- 
equipped tire factories in the world 
there are at work today four corps of 
tire specialists, each of which for- 
merly made 2 brand of tires which 
ranked among the world’s best tires 
—Continental, G & J, Hartford and 
Morgan & Wright. 

Each body of men formerly pu' 
into the tire of its particular manu- 
facture enough of 
quality, enough of 
strength, enough of 
actual tear to cause 
the tire to becomea 
front-rank tire—a 
tire that easily com- 
peted with all other 
single-factory tires. 

Now— 


In the same fac- 
tories today these 
same tire specialists 
are at worl: building 
tires not on as 
good as they know 
how, but—and mark 
this—as good as 
their knowledge, 
plus the knowledge 
of three additional 
corps of tire experts, 
can make them. 


Or, to put it another way— 


It is precisely as if the motorist, 
desiring an ideal tire, should con- 
tract with four leading tire manu- 
facturers to build a tire that would 
actually combine every element of 
strength and every secret of manu- 
facture known to the four com- 
panies. ; 


It isinconceivablethatsuch a method 
of tire manufacturing should not pro- 
duce a grade of tires that is distinctly 
better than could possibly have been 
produced by any one of the factories 
working single-handed. 


The second fact 


You can buy United States Tires 
in any style you prefer. 

Three styles of fastening—Dunlop 
(straight side), Quick Detachable and 
Clincher, and six different treads— 
Plain, Bailey, Nobby, Chain, Type 
Course and Steel Stud. 

If you are convinced that a certain 
style of fastening or tread can best 
serve your purpose, you can not only 
get it in a United States Tire, but— 
what is even moreimportant—youcan 
get it in a tire made as only United 
States Tires are made. 

Thus the motorist who clearly rec- 
ognizes our claim to his patronage on 
the basis of manufacturing methods is 
enabled to take advantage of our tires 

regardless of per- 
sonal choice in the 
matter of fastening 
or tread. 


The third fact 


United States 
Tires cost no more 
than you are asked 
to pay for other 
kinds, 

This opportunity 
to secure extra value 
without extra cost 
has naturally ap- 
pealed to motorists 
who are wedded to 
no tire but the most 
economical tire it is 
possible to buy. 

There is every 
indication that the 

spring season will witness thousands 
of motorists putting on one, ‘two or 
more United States Tires for the first 
time—motorists who are convinced 
that, at the same price, tires made by 
our co-operative method most cer- 
tainly-should give exceptionally large 
milcage returns for their investment. 

Knowing as thoroly as we do what 
our four-factory method of manufac- 
ture means in the production of su- 
perior grade tires, we frankly invite 
every motorist who, without preju- 
dice, is looking for a full return on 
his tire expenditure, to use United 
States Tires as either partial or 
exclusive equipment during 1912. 


America’s Predominant Tires 





at no greater cost-than other kinds 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


United States Tire Company, New York 
= : 





. HAVE the manure spreader you want—the spreader that will 
make you the most money and save you the most manor 
operation. And I’ll eave you from 820.00 to 860.00 right at 
the sta: rding 


tart on prices, acco 


to size and style you choose, 


8 
y SPREADER 
WITH MANDT’S 
NEW GEAR 
is the sensation of the year in improvements, No other spreader at 


any price holds a candie toit. Some single features worth 650, more 
any other make. 2 


a G way 

s if you like— 

my guaran 
back after a 


“A Streak of Gold”— 
Free; my latest book on 
It answers your 


question—“How can I 


make more money in 19121” Write me for 
now. I'll also send my big spreader k and 


general line catalog. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


The Wm Galloway Co., 6394X Galloway Station, Waterloo, fa. 





When you write 
y Our Advertisers 


“| Saw Your Adv” 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 





The Practice of Life Insurance—IV 


A MODERN LIFE INSURANCE POLICY—-WHAT 
Is BEST FOR THE AVERAGE MAN— 
SAFETY AS TO PROTECTION AND EOCON- 
OMY AS TO COST—CONTINUED FROM 
LAST WEEK—BY STEWART ANDERSON 


Keeping in mind that life insurance 
is an instrument of protection, let us 
examine an up-to-date policy, begin- 
ning with a brief consideration of it as 
a contract. There are two parties to 
the contract, the insurer and the in- 
sured, and there are two parts to the 
contract. The insurer is the company, 
and the insured is the policyholder. 
The insurer’s portion of the contract 
is the pelicy, and it is signed by of- 
ficials of the insurer. The insured’s 
portion is the application for the 
policy, and it is signed by the pro- 
spective insured. The insurance laws 
of most of the states provide that the 
policy and the application together 
are the contract, and that the policy 
shall contain a copy of the application, 
so that the insured shall have before 
him the wording of the entire con- 
tract. 

The first step toward obtaining a 
policy is the making of an applica- 
tion. This document affords particu- 
lars about the applicant for the 
guidance of the company in determin- 
ing whether or not he is an average 
safe risk, 


Leading Features of the Contract 


Now we turn to the policy and read 
that “in consideration of the payment 
of the annual premium [of sG many 
dollars], and of the application for 
this policy, a copy whereof is hereto 
annexed,” the company agrees, on its 
part, #0 pay at death, or on a speci 
fied date, a stated sum of money to 
the beneficiary or to the estate of the 
insured. I will briefly touch upon va- 
rious features—and it will be under- 
stood that they may not all be found 
in the polieies of any one company, 
although most of them are. 

The face of a policy may state that 
the premium is to be paid annually, 
or that it is to be paid semiannually, 


American Agriculturist 


of life insurance that is payable .o a 
mamed beneficiary is “‘a perfected 
gift,” and its value cannot be taken 
by the insured unless the beneficiary 
consents. In some states the law re. 
quires that the loan application sha} 
be signed solely by the beneficiary, 
who must state that the money is tg 
be used for her (or his) sole benefit, 
So that, in general, if a policy is pay. 
able to a wife, her husband cannot 
borrow upon it, except to pay a pre. 
mium, unless she assents. If a policy 
is payable to a minor child, the in. 
sured cannot borrow upon it, except 
to pay a premium, without the assent 
of thes guardian of the child. Most 
companies require that a policy sha}] 
be deposited at its home office, as co}- 
lateral security, when a policy loan is 
made. The law everywhere is ten. 
der toward the beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies, 

Premium loans are on a different 
footing than are policy loans. A 
premium loan is used to pay or help 
to pay a premium, and is therefore 
for the benefit of the beneficiary. No 
obstacle, therefore, is usually put in 
the way of its obtainment by the 
insured atlene, Nevertheless, some 
companies require the signatures of 
both the insured and the beneficiary— 
and sometimes the rule leads to queer 
mix-ups. Generally the companies do 
not require the deposit of a policy at 
the home office when a premium loan 
is made. A “premium loan certifi- 
cate” is issued, which narrates the 
facts, states that the amount of the 
loan is to be a lien upon the policy, 
and tells what will or won’t happen 
if the interest isn’t paid 


Change of Beneficiary 


In the application form of nearly 
all companies is asked: “Do you re 
serve the right to change the benefi- 
ciary?’’ And in all modern policies is 
a clause telling how the change is to 
be made if the right to do it has been 
reserved. .Also, in many policies wiil 
be-found the direct statement that, 
“The insured under this policy has 
{or ‘has not’] the right to change and 
successively. change the beneficiary 
hereunder.” If you say “yes” to the 
question in the application, the in- 
surance may not be safely vested in 








A Forecast of Pleasurable Experience 


or that it is to be paid quarterly. 
Somewhere in the policy will be found 
@ provision giving the insured his 
choice among these three periodic pay- 
ments. Life insurance calculations are 
based upon payment of an annual 
premium, in advance. Therefore, if 
only a semiannual or a quarterly 
premium is paid there must be added 
to it a small sum for interest on the 
unpaid remainder of the annual pre- 
mium, 

The policies of all companies grant 
a month’s grace in the payment of 
interest. This means that if in the 
face of the policy it is stated that a 
premium is to be paid June 1, the 
insured may pay it at any time within 
a month from that date and in the 
meantime his insurance will be kept 
in full- force. 

Policies are frequently assigned to 
third parties as collateral security for 
an indebtedness. The beneficiary 
must join with the insured in execut- 
ing an assignment. No company will 
guarantee that such an assignment is 
legally valid. The most it will do is 
to record the assignment, and it will 
not take notice of a mere “notice of 
assignment.” -It must have on file 
the original document or a certified 
copy of it. -Nearly all policies have 
a provision that in substance corre- 
sponds to.this statement. 

All modern policies contain provi- 
sions for the loaning of money by the 
company to the insured, with the 
policy itself as a security. Such a 
loan is called a policy: loan, and to 
obtain it both the imsured and the 
beneficiary must sign the application 
for it, The legal theory is that a policy 


your beneficiary, for it is possible that 
in case of your bankruptcy the trustee 
could claim and take its cash value. 
If you say -“no,” then the insurance 
is safe in that circumstance—unless 
the payment of premiums was made 
“in fraud of creditors,’’ which phrase 
probably means that while ‘paying 
premiums you were already bankrupt 
and had been in that melancholy con- 
dition a statutory number of months 
before a trustee was appointed. 

If your wife is your beneficiary, and 
you did not’ reserve the right to 
change, and you are divorced, still is 
she, in most states, the beneficiary, 
and even though she had been as 
wicked as Cleopatra you cannet bor- 
row a dollar on the policy or get its 
cash surrender value, unless she signs 
the application with you. Why?  Be- 
cause that is a law. Further, if the 
beneficiary is a minor child, and you 
wish to change the beneficiary, and 
you did not reserve the right to 
change, the guardian’s assent to 4 
change in beneficiary is necessary. 

In the next installment I will touch 
upon two or three minor policy pros 
visions, and then examine, nonfor< 
feiture and settlement options, 


Corn silage and clover or alfalfa hay 
make an ideal ration for growing c2t- 
tle. Farmers should grow more clovers 
alfalfa, peas and other legumes rich 
in protein, to balance up the starchy 
fodders. Very often such feeding will 
pay better, and the soil improves by 
growing legumes.—[Prof H. R. Smith, 
Minnesota. 
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Finance Farm Enterprises 


{From Page 448.] 
180i and 1895 _Wwhen the rate had 
gi ne down to %, and from there it 
hes gradually risen till it has reached 
at the present time 4%. 


Determining Amount of Loan 


The amount of the loan allowed to 
t individual farmer is based upon 
t value at which his property is 
appraised for taxation purposes, and 
goes not exceed two-thirds the actual 
value of the property. The farmers’ 
organization, which is known here as 
Landschaften, through which the loan 
is made, is governed by law and is 
der the direct supervision of the 
sccretary of agriculture of the gov- 
ment.” The mortgage on the farm- 
property is given -to the Land- 
schaften, and they in turn issue the 
ds, but in no case are the bonds 
ed permitted to exceed the 
ount of mortgages held by the com- 
lv. 
n the province of Saxony, where 
i am located, the farmers are re- 
red to pay %% interest to cover 
cost of management of the com- 
pany, but all that amount is not used 
a the balance is applied toward the 
idation of the debt. The: com- 
panies are required to have a sinking 
fund so as to insure the prompt pay- 
ment of their interest and the bonds 
n they fail due. For loans that 
‘ now being made here at 4% inter- 
é %% interest is added to cover 
rating cost of the company and 
to apply toward the payment of 
debt, or a total of 5%, and by 
ing at this rate a debt would be 
| off in between 40 and 50 years. 
‘he bonds of these farmers’ organ- 
ions Yrank next to government 
ds in security. In the 135 years 
that such companies have been or- 
ganized in-Germany there is no case 
record in which they have de- 
faulted or failed to pay their bonds. 
security they are infinitely better 
in railroad or industrial company 
ds. -The security is absolute, and 
neither be burned up nor lost by 
<less\{management. To thousands 
persons in the United States, stich 
professional men, widows and of- 
who are seeking a safe invest- 
it for their savings, a chance to 
nvest in such securities would be a 
godsend, They would have a_ safe 
vestment on which their interest 
would be paid as regularly as on a 
zovernment bond and a security that 
ld be sold for cash at any time, 


Where the Advantages Lie 


‘he advantage of the system .»may 
be summed up as follows: 1. Loans 
be easily made at a low rate of 
interest, 2. The rate of interest can- 
not be raised. 8. The loan is for a 
ig period and cannot be foreclosed. 
4. It may be paid in part or in whole 
uny time. 5. The debt is paid reg- 
larly in small installments: 

The establishment of companies to 
attain these results must be made by 
the farmers themselves on a co-opera- 
tive basis and should be under direct 
or national control. If private 
interests .establish stock companies 

this purpose to be operated for 
profit, the benefit of the whole sys- 
tem is likely to be lost. The benefit 

the general adoption of such an 
agricultural credit-system in America 
can scarcely, by estimated. It would 
t a means by which young. men 
ould borrow capital to buy farms, 
new farm buildings could be built, new 


ficers, 


state 


and improved machinery installed 
land could be drained. It would 
furnish a means of securing the cap- 
necessary for more _ intensive 
systems of farming which must rap- 
idly be adopted. 





Empire State Energies 


Warren Co—A great many peo- 
ple are sick with erip and colds. 
Grain is advancing in price and_ now 
retails for $1.70 p 100. Oats are 70c p 
bu. Hay can be had for $10 in barn, 





Stock is in good demand with few 
sales. Potatoes are $1.50 p bu and 
~~. to be had for that price, Not 

ch signs: of spring or sugar mak- 


ihe as yet. The contract is let to 
build the state road from North creek 
to connect with the piece built last 
fall at Wavertown Election district 
N 3 has been annulled and the 

ritory added to district 1 and 2. 

Schoharie Co—Not much sale for 
Stock. Hay is searce at$18i the barn 
and $20 delivered in town. Potatoes are 
Very searee, selling for $i up. Not 
enough for home use. No changes of 
note in real estate. The new town 
hall in Jefferson village is completed 
inside and entertainments of various 
kinds are being held therein. It is a 
fine structure, Logs and wood are 
being hauled. 

Livingston Co—Farmers are busy 
pie roduce at good prices. 
Hay to $25 p ten; wheat 
$1 at te mills, oats 60c. No market 
for buckwheat. Potatoes are $1 p bu, 
and the erop is nearly all. in. Beans, 
te kidney $2.50 p bis © oggt eye 
$2.15, white kidney $250, marrow 


. 
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$2.50. Cows are selling “2 os 
good horses range from to 

Farm help is searce. 

Erie Co--Farmers are busy getting 
coal and woed for sugaring. Have 
had a cold Mar so far. Cattle winter- 
ing well. Many have hired their men 
for the year for $25 and $30 p month, 
Hens are not laying well. Eggs are 
25e p doz, wutter 32c p Ib. 

Lebanon Co—Snow is most all gone. 
Roads not piked. with stone and cin- 
ders are very bad. Public sales are 
all the go. Stock brings good prices. 
Hay ‘and other feeds are very high, 
gcod hay selling at $25 p ton loose 
in Lebanon. Butter is 38c p lb, eggs 

25c p doz, potatoes $1.50 p bu. 

Franklin Co—Mr Sheldon of Dick- 
inson Center has a cow that gives 60 
Ibs of milk daily that sells at station 
for $1. From this same cow Mr Shel- 
don two years ago sold over $72 worth 
of milk in 72 days. Some cows in his 
herd produce $150 worth of milk p 
year. Many potatoes froze in cellars. 
They are searce at $125 p bu. Cows 
bring from $35 to 60 ea, hay $15 to 
$18 p ton. Stock is wintering well 
and farmers generally have ample 
fodder to carry stock through. As 
the ground is frozen deep and maple 
trees have been frozen solid for over 
two months, an extra good maple 
sugar season is expected. Maple 
syrup is being contracted at 65c p gal, 
which is less than last season. Snow 
is 3 ft deep in woods and lumbermen 
have nearly all of their logs delivered. 


ea. 





I have been a subscriber ito your 
valuable paper for a good many years 
and cannet get along without it, 
{J. P. Jones, Trumball County, O. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


o Reta Meme 2S eo ae 
> a aon anything you wish 








© BLACK-FACED TYPE or 
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. BANKING AND FINANCE. 


a _ BOCK, Black 
BURT. 

THORDUgERED POULTRY. Best 2% 

Eggs, 15, : . S2 Catalog. HENRY "Monn, 
Quakertown, 


Pa. 
yMOUTH Rocks ONLY ra 


a ca 
todtan Gagner” dik ass TH. METTLE, Bas 








#1 gi'per 15; 








3 OY, — Ss a en 
prize stock; catalog. » HLER, 
Hughesville, Pa. 





THE FARMER'S FOWi.—Rose Comb Reds, eggs $1 
) A zs , Caer S free. THOS WILDER, *Rich> 


ane HE. 
a 
Minn. 





ducks, geese, turkeys, dogs. 


» Box 75, Mankato, 








BA 15; ig tion guare 
anteed ; ee Gilkon ‘Db Cambridge, 
Md. 

MAMMOTH DRAKES $2 4 ducks $2; 
esa. 11, $1. RUPRACHT BROS, Pula NY. 





Rhodé* Ieland-" Reds, from prize-winning 
stock 13 for $1. B. PARLEY, Soutwold’ 'w 


[21] 458 
PRINTING. EHOTO-ENG - 
ws catalogs, booklets, +y Ss 
prices and Ky You are invited to 
and quotations will be 
standard sizes. 





well  assort ks, ——o pitchers. 
mugs. = and beanpots, useful neney articles. Send 
cash with order. E. SWASEY & OO, Portland, Me 





fo ae 70 ONE HOUSEWIFE f et, elie, 











troduce, one $5 Perfection aut-testins, A=] 
tut pant; A labor, time, expense. le rights 
fu ie BLAKENEY COOPERATIVE CO, 
Falls Villag 
== POR SALE—We can Sorkes ovines delivers 
any grade at lowest market prices 
SAMUEL DEUEL Pine Plaiue NY. 
POSTAGE STAMPS FREE. 204 different fi 
> six months’ subscription. MPEIENS 
STAMP WEEKLY. Boston, Mass. ot 
LED ALFALFA HAY direct from the producer, 
Write for prices. ¥. P. ERKENBECK, Fayeties 





BALED HAY FOR SALE in carloads. for 
delivered prices. L. W. MATHIAS, 1512 Pande St, 
Erie, Pa. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—100 eggs $5, 
$35 per thousand. JNO KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


10 BARRED ROCK EGGS $5: farm range and 
fertile. WALTER HAINES, Robbinsville, N J. 


on LEGHORNS—tLarege variety. Ege 4», $1; 
. $2. VERNON FOULTZ, Quakertown, 


BUCKEYES—Best winter layers. 
$5 per 106. W. C. CASE, 











Eggs $1 per 15, 
Kennedy, N Y. 


LUMBER at wholesale prices, direct to farmers. 
7 your wants. L. A. CATHER, Terra Alta, 


BARNS ef plank cheapest, strongest; book for 
stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, © 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 














DAY-OLD CHICKS, seven breeds. Catalog free. 
TAYLOR POULTRY YARDS, Lyons, N Y. 


EGGS AND CHICKS—Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns. 8. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar, Md. 


FOR SALE—Mammoth 
HARRIET CHUMBLEY, 


BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


CHICKS—9 brenda. Catalog 
BLUM, Chatfield, 


BRONZE TyAKers for sale. 
Sherwood, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK cockerels 
Grove City, Pa. 


- LIVE stock 


MASTERPTECE, Premier Longfellow, Lord Pree. 
Baron Duke 50th Star Value 








Bronze turkey eggs. MRS 
a 


Draper, 
100 





esses §6$5. MATTIE 





free. JOSEPH A. 





WM MARSHALL, 





cheap. NELSON’S, 








atisfaction 
EDWARD L. SaTARRIS. Barnstable Masa 
PRIZE =~ ——_ ae ne sy 
— ae slate at wholesale. 
as 79 RENNINGER 1% Pa 


$25 BUYS YOUNG BULA CALF from good milking 
pure Durham cows, LYMAN HOTCHKISS, West 
Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. 











WANTED—To trade sheep for sound young mare, 
4 to 8 years, weight 1050 to 1200. F. TERPENING, 
West Oneonta, N Y. 





-FOR SALE—Pure-bred Dexter-Kerry bull, 2 years 
and one cow, 4 years old, with calf, F. TERPENING, 
West Oneonta, N Y, 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


GUARANTEED STOCK AND EGGS—Rhode Island 
Reds; Biack, White Minoreas; White, Brown,- 
Leghorns; White, Columbian, Silver Wyandottes; 
White, Barred Rocks; Anconas; Pearl, White guineas; 
Pekin’ oy Runner ducks. G,. C. LUNDY, Dela- 
ware, N J. 








RHODE ISLAND WHITES—Do you wish a breed 
that as winter layers have no equal and as summer 
layers equal the Leghorns? Write today for our free 
itustrated catalog on this new breed. BASS BROS, 
Box 15, Marietta, 





BABY is ~—— Comb White Leghorns, 
Rose Comb — a. a, by >: 
From vigorous, 0% bey Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Ciscular — WESLEY “GRIN- 
NELL, Sodus, N Y¥ 





COCKERELS from prize-winning WHoudans and 
Cypher’s White Rocks. Eggs for hatching from Hou- 
dans, Silkies, White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds and 
Buff Leghorns. BOX 641, Lisbon, N H. 





DAY-OLD CHICKS ana eggs for hatching from 
layers and payers, Rocks, Reds, ans, Min- 
orcas, Leghorns. Order today. FBANK HAR- 
BAUGH, Middleburg, . 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15, $1; 80, $1.75; 
100, $5. White Holland turkey eggs 9, $2.50; 18, 
$4.50. Collie. dogs and Berkshire sow pigg W. 


LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 





RHODE ISLAND Fa’ chicks from southern Rhode 
the 





Island, the heart™ Red district. Order now 
from strong and ieee stock. H. BARKER, 
Tiverton, R L 

DAY-OLD a 10 centg each. Eggs $5 per 


hundred; $1 per fifteen, 8S C White Leghorns. 











FOR SALE—Show flock of cester sheep, 
show flock of Cotswold sheep. F. OERPENING, 
Oneonta, N Y, 


BERKSHIRES—Young boars 
pene > $15 each. 


also 
West 





ready to 
CLARK BROS, 


and sows, 
Write quick. 





PEDIGREED DUROC pigs $5, Bronze turkeys $3. 
Brose les . eggs $1, 30; $3,100. L. BENNETT. 
0, lins, 








MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NKEV FARM HELPR— Jewish agri- 
eiltural and industrial aid society en its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without 
and willing to work, such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, aud 

you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour- 
ase Jewish —a-w- to ae farmers. We charge 


Address 
FARM Ls LABOR BUREAU, “i 3 Second Avenue, New 
ork 











RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS are wanted ty the U's 
government; salary $90 month. The bourse are short 
the work interesting, as you would travel much? You 
would work a week and have a 
full salary. You would bave no * 
tion being yours for life. 
coming 
Commen education ‘sufficient. 
ed. Farmers have excellent mie... - in: 
write immediately for sample questions and aa” L- 
tustrated book telling the duties and giving r 
ticulars. We are coaching candidates free. pRakk. 
LIN INSTITU TE, Dept W-19, Rochester, N Y¥. 





WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 


men, motormen, conductors, sleeping car and train 





porters. Nearby roads; goou sage: Bt work; ae 
strike. Hundreds placed in service without exe 
perience. Inclose stamp for a pliestion blank. Name 
position wanted. RAILWAY INST, Dept 17, Indians 
apolis, Ind. 

WANTED—Government rallway mail clerks. Ex- 


Farmers eligible. 
Get prepared by 


aminations everywhere son. 
mon education sufficient. 


United States civil service examiner. Wri o- 
booklet. PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE 
Box 815, Rochester, N Y 





Com - 
‘ormer 
for free 
‘CHOON, 
at once, 


SOUND MEN, 20 to 49 years old, wanted at 
for electric railway. —— — » ne conductors, 660 
to $100 a month; no experien 
portunity: no strike. Write tmanedintel y for < 
tien blank. Address MGR EMP DEPT, Z-441 Dwight 
Bidg, Kansas City, Mo 





WANTED—A good farmer with teams to work 106 
acrés of land on shares. 37 miles from New York. 
i@-room -Kouse. Room for six horses. Sandy loa 
some of it will raise 100 barrels of potatoes to ft 








FOR SALE—Duroc-Jersey fall -a, otame to | acre. W. WILSON, Route 2, Westwood, N J 
register. WILLIAM CLARK, Collins Center, N Y. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—Examina- 
pUROC _s. ee fine, $5. HUGH | tion April 10. $60 monthly. Many needed. Write 
BRINTON, West OZMENT, 107 F, St Louis 
LARGE ENGLISH Yorksht ROBER Ping’ ANTED—Railway mail clerks, Examination May 
EDDY, Cattaraugus, N me OB com. — $1200 yearly. Write for free trial lesson today, 





FOR SALE—Choice grade Holstein cows. I 
ADAMS, : Manlius, N Y. 





DOGS 





TOY, WHITE SILK POODLES, from three pound | 


rents, $15; white 

ae —, $1.58. Engi — St Bernards, 
Great Da RICAN KENNELS, 
113° East "oth rt Now Tork Cit 


REGISTERED English . hounds, 6 months, 
$20 each. JACOB EBERLE, M Pa. 





—4 


s $15, toy fox terriers | 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 52 of the earliest, latest, 
largest, most productive, most profitable old and new 
varieties; millions of strong, well-rooted ; 
1,000,000 asparagus roots. Full line raspberry, black- 

orseradish 


, Rooseberry, currant, grape, . thubarb, 
cabbage, other vegetable plants, fruit trees. — 
grade stock, prices ble; large di 


stock, reasona’ iscounts 
large orders. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg, N Y. 





OZMENT, 107, St Louis. 





WANTED—Married man to live 
and work on farm; also single man. 
SON, Edmeston, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


tenant house 
MHENRY DENI- 





AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry comb, 


Gleans horse in half the time. No clogging. Big 
demand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COME 
©O, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALF 


YOUNG MAN, year’s experience, desires permanent 


posftion, general farm; reasonable wages; hard, willing 
worker; understands Babcock test, handling cattle, 
GOLIEB, 7 EB 119th St, New 


developing soil, etc. 
York. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 




































































kind that mye F. P. ERKENBECE, Fayetteville, ACCOUNT OF FAILING HEALTH—$2000 buys 
7 ¥. ene in the farm seed line. Clovers, | 130-acre farm. First-class we toot miles 
alfalfa 30 other grasses. Seed potatoes from | church, School, creamery and 
BRONZE TURKEYS. Rice’s Single Comb White | Maine. Four of the best varieties oats. Six water, al ¢ fruit: 115 acres ~oaltirat yale ance 
Leghorns; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per 100. MRS PEARL pm oN gga agen Re — Sigg Xe — ne 9700 eawing tin mber. Tern Tm ns 2800 cash alan fance on 
PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, Cortland Co, N Y¥. mixtures. “La lawn Catalog. 4. H. HOFFMAN, ALY 3 ¥ Owego, 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS th t 16 eastern 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN pullets now ET MAKING TARIGD | rouge 6 
laying, $1.25; eggs $1.50;for 15; 2d prize Boston pen SEED OATS—Garton & Cooper's regenerated | and twols often included to eet custen if le 
1911. HILtSIDE POULTRY FARM, Canaan, N ¥ Swedish Select averaged 70 bushels per acre last we ilustrated catalog free fers a 
- years, one dollar per bushel, sacks free. Won fare EA STROUT FARM AGENCY. station 1086, 
BRONZE TURKEYS, toms $5 to $8. Eggs 25¢ | York Central one a dollar cup 1911 Also 47 West 34th St, New York City. 
each. Fine beautiful birds; hardiest and bon cunde ar on Weoduin per bushel. J. Pom OQON- T BELUHFUL FARM fcr cslo in” the finest 
ve terete > tence easels ow SS. fruit-growing and trucking section io the mocha, Ser- 
a L “ 
ROSE COMB RAODE ISLAND REDS, mating PR ta PEAS, all colors; Nasturtium, all colors; = y Ry Bae . aan 4 1 
a OP eR Oe Bie Boston ieee at: tomato, Barliana: lettuce, | SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wieomico Co, 
= ~ = a ioe for 10 cent, satisfaction guaranteed. | Ma. 
el Fay ap Sey 4 pigvene, dees. Seeme, a FOR SALE—i06 acres. No better fruit land im 
$° . Suaeey mee qlesertptes. ~ page book 10c. WANTED—For our seeing. “direct from | ate. Good tobacco land. Also quarry, fine ae 
, & farmer, — Canada pos a alitke, umothy, Ree + ae miles from R KR. C, H, ADAMS, 
FULTON ee Rocks, very noted | Dutatoes. AE? Saw, vrive . LAWRENCE “CATHER, a y: 
HAMILTON, Bs f burg. cary; reasonavic Ta. Pa NEW YORK STATE FARMS for sale. For 4. 
ae Pe a WATER CABBAGE PLANTS $3 per | ™ation write C. L. YAGER CO, Binghamton, N 
MY PERFECT POULTRY HOUSE—How to/build, ow good. Daner | “SrecINIA DAIRY. gasing and tras fim ©, Bh 
complete plans and ations ‘ALBERT SAW- es om. %. F. W. BOCHELLE & SONS, Chester, | . "(PCR KSON & CO. ¢. eet, Va. 
: PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Prineston, N 1 
BOURBON RED turkeys, Rose C Brown Leg- WBEBRY PLANTS FOR SALE—Gawdy and log. 
horn chicane; mes Cape, for, hatching. un AND MES Knit, he two = oat varieties known. WARD W. | Write for catalog 
Ss DABIAAS. 25 varieties $1; cladiolas $1 100: poit- Splendid Results 
ROSE COMB RBOWN LEGHORN eses for sale, | psig Catalog . I = ic Aericulturist, New York 
DASEY, Fiios Se as = FOR RAL peo ach Red a “aide Spear aitmerican Agticultur T inserted am 
currant bushes. C. H. BREWER, Rahway. N J. ad in your paper for turkey eggs some 





BARRED geet aptly 


SUNNYSIDE 


PARSE RM, 











SEED prices ™ “es March. 





POTA’ 
Booklet free. LEONARD, Akron. 0. 


time ago and had splendid results, 


{Mrs M. Morris, Collierville, Tenn, dy 
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*w, ©. BROWN, NEW YORK 
I have just had brought to my at- 
tention a farm for sale in one of our 
central New York counties for $5.15 
an acre, This amount does not approx- 
imate. the value of the _ buildings 
alone. There are 500 acres, of which 
800 are under plow, 100 in hardwool 
timber and 100 in stump pasture. 
There is ho hill on the farm over 25 
feet high. . There are two houses in 
fair condition and a barn which 10 
years ago cost $4000,- This barn has 
two threshing floors and a large base- 
ment, ~stabling 50 cows and four 


* horses, with two silos inside the barn. 


The watem is furnished from a 
spring on hill rising just. above 
the buildings ’*and flowing a stream 
about 4 feet wide-all the year. The 
owner lives abroad, has never seen 
the farm, and has no interest in it ex- 
cept to get out thé amount. of his 
loan.. The tenant. now onthe place 
does not pay any rent whatever. The 
soil is gravelly loam, well adapted to 
potatoes, clover and other forage 
crops, and especially well adapted to 
sheep or cattle raising and dairying. 
. Phe statement has been madé to 
me that practically a whole town- 
ship-in this county, consisting mainly 
of good farming land, can be bought 
for a sum not exceeding $15 an acre. 
Land that was valued years ago 
at $60 to $85 an acre, and, in some 
cases, $100 an acre, can be bought to- 
day for $30 to $40 an acre. 

In Dutchess county, only six miles 
from Poughkeepsie, there is a farm of- 
200 acres which rears ago sold 
for $13,000, Within the past few years 
over $3000 has been spent for build- 
ings, which are now in good condi- 
tion. This is equal to a cost of $80 
an acre for the ‘arm. This farm can 
now be bought for $5500, or oniy 
$27.50 ap acre. 

From letters received and investi- 
gations made, I venture the state- 
ment that 300,000 acres of land of 
this character in New York can be 
purchased for $15 to $30 an acre, and 
I know that the intelligent expendi- 
ture of $30 an acre in drainage and 
fertilizer will make’a very large per- 
centage, if not all of it worth $150 
an acre, at the :ame time. adding. 
enormously t> the value of the an- 
= agricultural products of the 
state. 





‘New York Farmers Loan Money 
*. D, WARD, GENESEE COUNTY, N ¥ 

. ~_- 

. Last summer I was.in the northern 

part of the state in a rough, hilly sec- 


tion: Naturally I felt I would not like 
to live there. While waiting at a lit- 
tle junction station one day, I met a 
stranger, I soon discovered that he 
was the representative of a large 
financial institution in Texas and was 
up in that hilly country collecting 
money from the farmers to loan on 
Texas farms. ; 

“Why,” said I, “you don’t mean to 
Say that you get. any money up in 
this country?” 

“My .friend,” he replied, “there is 
no other state in the union where 
there is so much ready money in the 
hands of the farmers as in New 
Vork.” . 

When I told him I ¢:d not believe 
it, he continued: “Our institution is 
out for business. We are loaning 
money on Texas farms. You surely 
do not believe. that a cold-blooded in- 
stitution, looking for the profit is go- 
ing to keep me running through this 
section 16 years in succession if I 
don’t get any money to show for my 
work, do yo.?” 

He told :-e that alt through -+that 
section and all over New York state 
there is a great deal of money to be 
loaned... So wl ile we look upon Texas 
as_being a rich state, it seems that 
the farmers in New York state are 
leaning the Texas.farmers money to 
prosecute their business. 





* Suffolk Co—The recent rain was 
the heaviest ingyears. Damage done 
to fields cannot: be estimated. Roads 
were also. badly washed. Town Supt 
‘of - Highways William Brown says it 
will cost over $3000. to repair the 
damage that was done. A washout 
on.the L I R R about 1 mile east 
af Jamesport. This has been a splen- 
did object lesson for our farmers, 
showing the wisdom of having some 
green crop growing on the fields. 
RBields with-coyer crops have “suffered 
little as compared with bare fields. 
Shore front farms and potatoes are 
both away. above high water mark. 
Potatoes are $1.40 for 60 tbs. Horses 
are véry much higher this spring than 
ever before. Prices on about every- 
thing except yeast cakes are increas- 


ing. Many cars of fertilizer have been 


shipped into the east end of Suffoik 
Co atid farmers are busy hauling. 
-.Onondaga Co—Roads are fast 
eaking up; not much vel, ‘There: 
o6. much snow in fields for any 


Fen. 


-25c p doz. 


others’ making fine 


4N THE EMPIR 


“farm work. Auctions are numerous 


and stock selis well. Quite a num- 

of farms are Changing ‘hands, 
From indications the acreage of to- 
bacco will be increased. Hired help 
commands good wages. Eggs are 22¢ 
p doz, potatoes $1.25 p bu. 


Orange Co—The county papers 
state that 40 cows in the dairy of 
Robert and James Wisner of Edenville 
produced 7369 lbs of milk during the 
five days ending Mar 11. At $1.70 p 
100 this figures a total. in value of 
$125.27, an average of $25 p day for 
40 cows, or nearly 65c for each cow. 
There are no pure breds in the herd. 
Eggs in local markets are from 20 to 
Butter is 35c p Ib, potatoes 
$1.50 p bu. Roads are deep with mud. 
Snow and ice have disappeared. 


Columbia Co—Roads are :in . very 
bad condition. Heavy rains the past 
week have drawn the frost and 
washed . ditches, tearing away the 
crown to the center of.the.road. Rye 
is not looking as well as it did a 
couple’ of weeks ago; it is turning 
gray. Hay is scarce and high, selling 
at $18 to $23 p ton. Most farmers 
have sold their supply. Andrew 
Keeler from Iowa has recently pur- 
chased the Loyd Vosburg:farm in the 
town of Ancram for $5500; will take 
possession at once. Mr Vosburg held 
a public auction Mar 14. Farming 
implements sold’ cheap, but produce 
sold well. Potatoes are $1.60 to $2 
p bu, corn $1.12, oats 77c, horses $80 
to $100 ea, 

Ulster Co—lIt will be much to the 
interest of farmers in many towns in 
this copnty to Know that the Wallkill 
valley R R will double track its road 
in the near future, thus giving better 
freight and passenger service. Two 
ft of frost still in the ground.  Prun- 
ing and spraying are much in evidence. 
Eggs have fallen to 26c p doz, butter 
40c p Ib. Feed remains about the 
same. Good cows are selling from $50 
to $60 ea. A drawbridge connecting 
the city- if Kingston with the town 
of Esopus seems to be an assured fact. 
This in turn will bring a trolley line 
on the west side of the Hudson, and 
take in the Hudson river fruit belt. 

-Hop Prices are recovering and_in- 
dications point to a general recovery. 
Recently 45e p lb was refused for two 
choice lots.—|Cor, Cobleskill, N Y. 


Wyoming Co—The past winter was 
the coldest in years. Have had 
sleighing from Jan 1 to the present 
time. A number of farms have 
changed hands at good pricés, Many 
farmers are short of fodder. Hired 
help is scarce and wages are very 
high. A good many orchards are be- 
ing trimmed. Pegs. are 20c p doz, 
butter 28c p lb; Quite a number in 
this section are sending cream to. the 
Pavilion cmy. <A few shipped hot- 
house lambs to New York, receiving 
good prices, 

Steuben Co—Weather has been very 
cold for the time of year. No sugar 
made. Splitting fence posts and buy- 
ing hay and straw are the order of 
the day. Many farmers have no fod- 
der at all. Very little grass seed will 
be sown this spring on account of 
high price. Many hogs were win- 
tered and price is low. Butter is 30c 
p lb, eggs 18c p doz. A stock com- 
pany -cheese factory will be. built-at 
Rexville this spring. 

Cattaraugus Co—Snow is so deep 
that it is almost impossible to get 
around in the woods. for sugaring. 
Ground is frozen very deep. Many 
water pipes are frozen. Farmers are 
hauling manure as the snow crust.in 
the meadow. will hold up a_ team. 
Sugaring is expected soon and farm- 
rs are anxious for it to come. Cows 
re freshening and cheese factories 
are starting. Butter is 22c p lb, eegs 
20c p doz, hay $18 to $20. p ton, straw 
$8 p ton, 

Chautauqua Co—Farmers are una- 
ble to draw out manure on account of 
deep snow. Many cannot get into the 
timber after. wood.. -It looks now. like 
a short Sugar season. Many farmers 
are short-.of hay and are buying at 
from $15 to $20 p ton: -On account of 


high: price of feed, dairy cows are not. 


as high as many expected; at auctions 
they sell from $40 to $60. 0. M. Cle- 
land of Sinclarville sold the last car 
of his cabbage at $40 a ton. ‘Walter 
Tarbox recently. bought the Chris 
Mecklenberg farm for. $4700. Potatoes 
are $1 p bu, butter -28 to 30c p Ib, 
eggs 20 to 24c p doz. 

Schuyler Co—Many water pipes 
and potatoes have been frozen re- 
cently, It has been too cold to haul 
those fit for sale. Price at car $1 p 
bu. Butter is 35c p Ib, hay $20 to $25 
p ton. Some farms are changing 
hands. Not more than two or three 


cars of potatoes remain in farmers’. 


hands. 

Jefferson Co—Roads.are good and 
much teaming is being done. _ 
deal of pressed hay is being delivered, 
Unusual interest is- being taken. in 


cattle this spring. J. P. Stienhilber. 


and F. E. Zimmer of Evans Mills pur- 


chased five pure-bred -Holstein. cows_ 


of Grinell farm at Pierpont Manor re-. 
eently. 
giving.97.5 lbs milk a day and several 
records, 


be Bert ae =; 


A great: 


Mr Zimmer now has one cow ~ 


Many~ 


Holstein herd. George Mallet pur- 
chased a two-year-old heifer there last 
week. Mr Hutchinson and family 
have moved back to their farm near 
Plessis after living in. Evans Mills 
some time. Potatoes stay high and 
are scarce. Butter has dropped to 

lb. Mrs William Stienhilber 
has a fine flock of winter layers. C. 
M. Hawn and_N. 8. Beebe have gone 
to St Louis,.Mo, after a car of ‘horses. 
Fr. W. Lawton is stocking his farm 
near Le Raysville and Mr Rowe will 
live on it this year. Much dissatis- 
faction has been felt this winter over 
the roads. There was not enough 
money to pay -to have the’ roads 
opened owing to so much deep snow. 
Farmers did not feel like paying their 
road tax and working it, too. In some 
placés roads were abandoned, fences 
torn down, and teams plunged 
through the fields as best they could. 
The F. X. Baumert milk plant in 
Evans Mills now tests milk for butter 
fat and milk not up to the standard 
sells lower. William Leigh has a 
two-year-old heifer making a fine 
butter record. Mr Leigh built a very 
handsome and. up-to-date cement 
block barn last fall. 


For a Better Poultry Show—Al- 
though the recent Watertown poultry 
show was not a’ financial success, it 
was in every other way such a.com- 
plete success that the assn has de- 
cided to have another show January, 
1913. It does not cost any more to 
raise pure-bred poultry than mon- 
grels. Even a few fowls are enough 
to exhibit. The judging at the Wa- 
tertown show was perfectly fair. 
Even if exhibitors do not get a. prize 
they can find out why they did not, 
and can breed to win next year. There 
is also a great deal of pleasure de- 
rived from the show aside from in- 
struction received. Membership to the 
Black River valley poultry and pet 
stock assn is open’to all farmers and 
the membership fee 4s within reach 
of all. Fhe assn will be a help in 
selling eggs and poultry, if the present 
plans are successfully carried out. 
The larger the assn the stronger, so, 
readers of Old Reliable, give this 
matter a second thought and this 
spring purchase some eggs of the 
breed you like best and Jet us see you 
next Jan at the Watertown poultry 
show. Address B. H. Treadwell, sec, 
Watertown, for particulars about 
membership, ete.—{G. M. Lawton, 
Jefferson County, NY. 


Ontario Co—Weather is still quite 
wintry and some snow and ice cover 
the ground. No spraying yet, as 
nights are too cold. Most anyone who 
has an orchard is going to spray this 
spring. There is a good call for all 
kinds of fruit trees, especially apples, 
and nurserymen. find no trouble in 
selling at good prices all trees of any 
size. 

Special - Farm Train—Under the 
Management of the N Y state col of 
agri and of the Delaware and Hudson 
railway a special farmers’ train will 
be run from Binghamton to Chazy, 
N Y, April 2 to 12. Altogether 22 
stops will be made. Free lectures 
and demonstrations will be given in 
the coaches on field and orchard 
crops, dairying,. breeding, feeding, 
poultry and “~domestie science. Each 
session will last about two hours. 
This will allow plenty of time for 
discusston. Everyone is urged to pre- 
pare questions in advance. All mem- 
bers of the family are invited. In 
next week’s issue a schedule of the 
various stops will be published. For 
further information, apply to railway 
agents along the line, or to the exten- 
sion dept of the state col of agri at 
Ithaca. 


Agriculture at Delmar—At Delmar, 
Albany Co, an extension school of agri 
will be held on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Mar 25-27, in charge of 
professors from the state college of 
agri at Ithaca, The work will be the 
same as that taught at the college. 
Prof H. L. Ayers will be the instructor 
in dairy work, which will include Bab- 
eock test, ¢lean milk record and dairy 
arithmetic, Prof G. Krum will discuss 
poultry work, selecting and grading 
eggs, killing and picking, 
poultry feed. Prof J. L. Stone will 
take up farm crops and farm accounts. 
A small entrance fee will be charged 
to cover the expense of the hall. This 
exceptional opportunity for these three 
days’ study is due to the efforts of Al- 
bany pomona grange, and is especially 
timely, as the institutes are this year 
held in districts remote from the east-- 
ern end of the county, all but one be- 
ing in villages distant from_the rail- 
road stations. Roads are in bad shape 
for traveling on account of recent 
thaws and continuous heavy rains,— 
{M. Merritt. 


Fatm Changes in Warren—Many 
farms have changed hands at prices 
ranging from $125 to $160 p acre. 
Some are coming from the city. Prod- 
uece is high. Butter and eggs, how- 
ever, have dropped in price. Butter 
is 36e p lb, strietly fresh eggs 30c .p 
‘doz. Hay is going out of Rochester 
;Market at p ton. March 14. was 


on sinad’ Bee! Br. 


« - 


study of. 


. any, grew the second crop. 


are ruined and apples injured, as ..- 
treme cold with very high wind. 
whipped fruit buds from top of tree. 

“Oneida Co—Roads are good 2; 
present, though there has been muc}, 
snow. Cow feed is very high. Cot- 
tonseed meal is $32 p ton, hay $20 
Cows are $50 ot $80 ea. Horses ar. 
plentiful at $100 and up. One man 
received $550 for a young pair, Oneid, 
Co farmers’ ciub has met in Utica on 
@ week for debate and consultation 
The sessions are very interesting and 
instructive, 

Affairs in Franklin—Weather his 
warmed up considerably in the pzxst 
week. Snow is still very deep. Cows 
have wintered well. Grade-cows s.|| 
for from $40 to $75 ea and more iy 
some cases. Hay is $18 to $20 p ton, 
butter 3le p Ib, Eggs have gone 
down to 20c p doz. 


ONTARIO 


Bruce Co—This has been an ex- 
tremely severe winter, the thermon- 
eter reaching 42 degrees below zero, 
which is something never before ex- 
perienced: in this part of Ontari 
Some farmers are leaving for the 
west this spring and are holding au. - 
tion sales -of live stock and imp):- 
ments, Grain is scarce: Horses are 
not quite as high in price as forn- 
mag Eggs are 30c p doz, butter ~: 
p 





Hop Markets Lack Life 


Aside from the éfforts of market 
manipulators, the signs of life in the 
hop districts are few. This condition 
applies not only on the Pacific coast, 
but in New York state, and ifn the 
city markets, Interests are workinz 
at cross purposes, some trying to bea: 
the spot market, while others are 
trying to -push it upward. The san 
condition exists in the future marke:. 
A few small transactions have been 
reported in Oregon recently in 1911 
hops, of sales between dealers a 
about 38%c p lb. A few new cri 
contracts have been let for paops at 
26c: p lb. These lots cover’ growth: 
representing 20,000 to 40,000 Ibs each 
In California, the weather appea: 
to be a.leading factor. Rainfall 
the Sacramento valley has been ligh 
1911 Sacramentos have recently be: 
offered at about 38ce. Other report 
from California state that a few ho; 
have been sold as ‘high as 40c. 

Local dealers. in New York Sstate 
are estimating the amount of hops 
left _in growers’ hands. In Oneid 
Co and also in Madison it is stated 
about 2400 bales are yet to be sold 
Otsego Co has 800, Schoharie 600, ani 
possibly 800 bales scattered. through 
other parts of the state. 

A wide variation is. shown in hop 
prices on the Pacific coast. Because 
of the unfavorable weather conditions 
in California, the market shows more 
firmness and really choice hops, it is 
claimed, cannot be bought for much 
less than 42@45c. In Oregon dealers 
have purchased hops for a few cents 
less, or about 39c, while in-Washing- 
ton the price ranges from 35) to 3&c. 
Bids of 27c for 1912 hops in Oregon 
find. no takers. In the Sonoma dis- 
trict growers are asking 30c or more 
for one-year contracts. 


Spasmodic Sales of Burley 


M. Ce. BRADFORD, ADAMS COUNTY, 0 





It is nearly impossible to make 
anything near an accurate estimate of 
the amount. of tobacco in growers 
hands. at this time for the reason that 
a considerable amount of the i!1) 
crop was left over that was: not sold 
in winter case and had to be -redric!. 
The American Tobacco Co, calling :!! 
of their local buyers in after the 
winter case, caused a lapse of ni¢ 
months, during which time there w:s 
practically no market. for the 1!)19 
burley tobacco in this section. 
great many of the growers have be: 
selling the 1910 and the 19112 crop 
at the same time. Many are hold 
both crops for better prices. 

Buying: this winter has not bh: 
steady; for several days one will ! 
hear of any being sold and then soi 
buyer will take a trip through a s¢« 
tion buying a few crops. I wo 
say about 338% of 1910 crop and abou 
% of 1911 are in first hands, Price 
paid at this date are about the same 
as heretofore. 

I do not think any cigar leaf to- 
bacco is grown in Adams and Brown 
counties for market, as the farme's 
are not fixed for handling and curins 
it. Some tried it several years and 
did net make them more than h:'f 
the money burley did. Very few. |! 


But little 
of 


Ras 


Beer oes 


white burley is grown outside 
Adams, Brown and Clermont Cos. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, | 
tatoes $1.25 p bu, onions 2, cabbare 
2.75@3.50 p bbl, turnips 2, navy bea" 
2.85 p bu, red kidney 3, corn 70@ 78 P 

58e, timothy hay 25 p to 
an and mid@dlings °'. 
¢ p doz, live hens 16< p 
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(ATHIAS HAHN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 





southern Delaware has been having 
her spare of freaky weather lately. 
Rain, snow and frost alternating keep 
roads in bad condition and delay 
farm operations, This is early potato 
a factory _pea planting time.- But 
to date nothing has been done except 
, rows for cantaloups and> fields of 
asparagus plowed shallow by throwing 
light furrows upon the rows. The 
,daptability of. our north Sussex 
unty soil to the growing of tomatoes 
peing recognized by the fact that 


our 


a number of new canneries will be 
built here. Houston is to have an 
up-to-date factory of large capacity. 
Ellendale will have two erected, one 
to pack ali kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables. Blanchard is also to have a 
factory for canning tomatoes only. 


ese companies have contracted with 
the farmers at 15 and 16 cents a %- 
pushel basket. 

There is considerable inquiry for 
Delaware farms from people from the 
north and the west. The writer has 


sold his 16l-acre farm te * John 
Stribling of Texas. George L. Sipes 
of Arkansas is looking over our 
country and is very well impressed 


with the possibilities of Delaware as a 
fine place to live and prosper. It is 
his intemtion to locate here. 

Owing to the fancy prices obtained 


for camtaloups last season, a large 
acreage will be grown this year. The 
acreage of cowpeas, tomatoes, sweet 
and [rish potatoes will also be greatly 
increased. The high price of feed is 

kening our people-to the fact that 
more attention must be given to the 


ero\wing of hay and forage crops, AS 
rge acreage of crimson clover was 


seeded last August we have laid the 
dation for a heavy crop of corn 
th year, 

Hens are now doing their best and 
eges have fallen to 18 cents a dozen 
in our local market. Those compe- 
tent te judge tell us that there are 
vet sufficient sound peach buds for 
a full erop this year. The growing 
ie nd for piling for government 


is depleting our beautiful pine 
s of their stately shafts, which 
ada@ so much to the scenery of 
tate. This piling industry brings 
h iseme income to our people each 





With the New York Lawmakers 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





ne ef New York’s most fertile val- 
‘leys, the Susquehanna, which extends 
from the Hudson river diagonally to 


the Pemnmsylvania state line, contains 
the greatest number of run-down 
farms which are advertised in the 


neglected farm bulletin of the state 
gricultural department. The reason 
the practical abandonment of 


tl » farm lands is because the own- 
ers have- grown independent in the 
one instance and the cities have lured 
the young men into pursuits other 
t tilling the soil in the other, 
Former Commissioner Pearson said 


thut the soil of the Susquehanna val- 
le as equally as good as that of the 


f us Hood valley in Oregon. The 
present commissioner, Calvin 5. 
Huson, has been looking into the con- 
ditions existing in this section, and 


Mr Pearson finds that there is 
ing but lack of help in the way 
of making the soil most productive 
with profit to anyone who will put in 
har labor. The valley was settled 
by the Dutch and Mr Huson is look- 
ing to ‘the Dutch to reclaim it, The 
lar immigration parties which have 
becn brought over from Holland the 
past 12 months or so, have been taken 
through to the western states. Mr 
Huson has made arrangements where- 
bs me of these immigrants are to 
be dropped off at Albany and gent 
th e to Schoharie, Middleburg 
and other agricultural centers, for 


distribution. 
Recently Jae Altes of 
1 Holland held a conference 

Mr Huson and then with Gov 
relative to his plan to operate a 

dairy farm in the section here 
tioned, where the widely known 

cheese can be manufactured. 
looked over many of the run- 
down farms in this neighborhood, 
and premounced them ideal for the 
ses intended. It is his intention 
ive several large daify farms un- 
cer one management. 

‘ Delaware and Hudson railroad 
will operate an educational train over 
its lines from Binghamton to Rouses 
Point April 2-?2. During its 11 days’ 
run the train will make 22 stops. The 
Object is to stimulate interest in agri- 
culture, 

Gov Dix has signed Assembly- 
man Maehold’s bill making it a law, 
Which authorizes boards of supervis- 
ers (0 appropriate moneys for the 
general improvement of agricultural 
Conditiong, the moneys so appro- 
priated te be raised by taxon the 
real and personal property. Under 
this act {¢ is proposed to have coun- 
ties grow such crops as their lands 
are p adapted to, and it is 


lik 


Korthals 


se oOa2 
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sxpected that great rivalry will en- 
After a Hyely fight on the floor of 


aS 7: 


the assembly; Assemblyman Brooks 
succeeded in passing his bill to amend 
the agricultural law relative to 
weights and méasures, It provides 
that all ice, meat and meat products, 
and butter, shall be sold or offered 
for sale by weight. All other-eommod- 
ities not in containers must be sold 
or offered for sale by, standard weight, 
standard measure or numerical count, 
except that vegetables may be sold by 
the head ‘or bunch. The agricultural 
interests back of the measure hope to 
get the bill through the senate dur- 
ing the last week of the session. 

Commissioner Huson has decided 
to open a farm labor bureau in Buf- 
falo to work-.in conjunction with 
those of Albany and New York. In 
Buffalo there are 8500 Poles ana 
30,000 Italians, and Mr Huson be- 
lieves that good results will accrue 
from the opening of a bureau in the 
State’s western city. 

As an inducement to pursue for- 
estry, Assemblyman Jones has intro- 
duced a bill proposing a new section 
of the tax law to provide for the ex- 
emption from all taxation for a 'pe- 
riod of 35-years of land planted for 
forestry purposes with trees not less 
than 800 to the acre, and~-the assess- 
ment at 50% of its assessible value of 
existing forest or brush land under- 
planted with trees riot less than 300 
to the acre. 

Assemblyman Langhorst seeks to 
insert in the agricultural law of New 
York jurisdiction over ‘abattoirs and 
places where meat and meat products 
are manufactured, sold or kept for 
sale. His amendment provides -that 
the commissiorer of agriculture shall 
establish a division of meat inspection 
and appoint a chief meat inspector 
who must have had at least 10 con- 
secutive years’ practical experience 
in handling and dealing in meat and 
meat products immediately prior to 
his appointment. The commissioner 
is authorized to issue licenses to per- 
sons operating abattoirs or places 
where meat or meat products are 
sold and to peddlers of meat and 
meat products. No person may en- 





gage in the business without a li- 
cense, 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





At New York, Monday, Mar 18— 
Last week after Monday steers on 
light receipts ruled firm, closing a 
fraction higher; bulls were easier 
Wednesday and cows steady to 25c 
lower; closed firm to a shade higher 
all around, Calves on Wednesday 
showed firmness and best grades were 
25c higher; other calves steady; the 
whole market closed “steady. The 
market was almost bare of barnyard 
and western calves. » The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $5@8.10, 
bulls 4@6.40, cows 2@5.75,' veals 5@ 
10.50, barnyard calves 3@4.25, fed do 
4.50@5, Ind fed do 4.50@5.50, west- 
erns 4, Fresh cows steady at 25@65 ea. 

There were 26 cars of cattle and 
2270 calves on sale today. Steers 
opened steady to strong, closed about 
steady; fat cows a trifle easier; others 
steady to firm with some sales 10@ loc 
higher. Calves were in fair demand, 
but while some sales were at steady 
prices others were easier and 25c 
lower. Steers averaging 850 to 1240 
lbs sold at $5@7.75 p 100 lbs, includ- 
ing 5 cars of Pa at the above range 
ef weights and prices, 1 car Va do, 
1130 Ibs, 7.10. Oxen sold at 5.75 @6, 
bulls 4@6.30, cows 2.50@5.56, veals 5 
@).25, Ind fed calves 4@5. 

Sheep after Monday continued in 
very Might supply and firm; very few 
good and prime sheep offered. Lambs 
on light receipts advanced 25@35c, 
closing firm for best grades and 
steady for medium and common 
stock. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep $2@5.65, lambs 425@ 
7.85, yearlings 5@6.50, Today there 
were 18 cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
ruled firm, lambs were fully l15c 
higher; the pens were cleared. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold et 3@5.70 p 
100 lbs, common to prime lambs at 
62508, yearlings 6@6.25. Top price 
for Mich and N Y lambs 8, for Ohio 
lambs 7.80. 

Hogs advanced 10@15c after Mon- 
day, but closed quiet. Today there 
were about 850 head on sale. Prices 
advanced 25@35c in sympathy with 
western markets. Hogs averaging 
125 to 335 Ibs sold at 7.25@7.70 p 100 
Ibs,,N Y and Pa pigs at 6.90@7.10. 

The Horse Market 

Business was more active last week 
and notwithstanding increased _ re- 
ceipts prices ruled firm for all sorts 
and grades. Medium to heavy draft- 
ers were the leading sellers. Choice 
heavy drafters are quoted at $350@ 
400 per head, heavy chunks 200@325, 
lighter chunks weighing from 1100 to 
1300 Ibs at 225@275, fair to good 
sound second-hand general purpose 
horses 100@200, old horses and crip- 
ples at lower figurés.. 

At Pittsburg, higher prices were es- 
tablished the first day of this week 
on beef animals than a week ago. 
Good to choice cattle were higher, but 
others remained about steady. The 
top price paid $8 p 100 lbs; total 
receipts 


Good i306 “to "T4060 steors sold at | 
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45@6.80, fair to 
medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 5.73@ 
6.25, fair 900 to 1000-)> steers 5.50@ 
5.75, common 700 to 900-lb steers 4@ 
5, rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300-ib steers 
4.50@5.50, common to good fat oxen 
3.50@6, bulls 3.35@6, cows 2.50@5.25, 
heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 3.50@ 
6.25, bologna cows 2@2.50. Receipts 
of calvés amounted to 900 head and 
price range was 6@9. About 35 car- 
loads of hogs arrived on a heavy 
market.. Heavy weights, mixed, me- 
dium and heavy Yorkers sold at 7.45 
p 100 Ibs, light Yorkers 6.90@7.20, 
pigs 6@6.50. Sheep and lambs were 
higher and the market firm Monday 
upon receipt of 15 carloads. Sheep 
sold at'4@6 p 100 Ibs; lantbs 5@7.85, 
clipped sheep: 2@4:75, clipped lambs 
3.50 @ 6. %. 

At Buffalo; demand for 


was. fair 


choice grades of beef cattle and prices | 


generally ruled higher. Receipts 
were fairly heavy, totaling 2500. Ex- 
port steers were quoted at $8@8.15 p 
100 ibs, shipping steers 7@7.5 
butcher steers 6@7, heifers 4(6, cows 
3.75@5.50, bulls. 3.50@6. The veal 
calf market was slow and lower, cov- 
ering a range of 6@9.50, veals total- 
ing 1000 head. The supply of sheep 
and lambs was liberal, 14,000 head; 
market was active and prices higher. 
Lambs covered a range of 6@8 p 100 
lbs, sheep 246.25. Compared with a 
week ago, hogs sold at a material ad- 
vance, Yorkers being quoted at 
7.55 p 100 Ibs, heavy weights 7.40@ 
7.0. The market was active, prices 
firm Monday and total receipts S500 
head. ~ 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, corn T6c 
p bu, oats 57@60c, bran ana corn 
meal $30 p ton, linseed meal 40 mid- 
dlings 28@30, loose timothy hay 18@ 
24, milch cows 25@75 ea, hogs 7c p 
lb, fresh eggs 25c p doz, live fowls 
and chickens 15c p 1b, potatoes 3.75 p 
bbl, onions 1@1.25 p bu, cabbage 7@ 
9 p 100 hds, turnips 1@1.26 p bbl, 
carrots 1.50, parsnips 2. 

At Buffalo, dry beans $2.60@3.25 p 








bu, fresh eggs 24c p doz, live fowls 
and chickens Mc p Ib, potatoes 1.30 
p bu, onions 2.25, cabbage 3.50 p 100, 
turnips 1 p bbl, timothy hay 25 p 


ton, mixed 24, oat and wheat straw 


11, rye 12. 





TRAVELS 10 MILES A CENT. Any 
speed from 3 to 60 miles. e new Ful-Fiote- 
ing seat makes it the most confortable mo- 
torcycle made. The Free- control 
perntits the machine to be started like an 
auto. Send for booklet describing features. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
624A Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














86x - - -$ @A4l 
1x2 - - - 87.33 
12x2% - - - 110.35 
14x28 - - - 133.48 
16x30 - -.- 159,39 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 55. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 
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goes right 
ahead, pleas- 


ing all who 


emoke it. 
At all 
dealera 





Book 


on Water Supply 


Tells how to select the right pump 
to meet your needs, how to put in 


the system. 


Explains about differ- 


ent kinds of pumps, especially 


GOULDS 


RELIABLE 
PUMPS 


the most carefully designed (over 300 


kinds), thoroughly 
made and durable 
um ps forgsery need, 
nd forthe book and 
see the kind you need, 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO, 
87H. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, #.Y. 








ROWN FENCES will outlast 
because of heavicr wires and th 
yenizing. 100 styics for all purposes. 
wo Fences and 






Wilison Ave. 


Gates. 







farm fencing and gates. We 
pay frei, at. 






ONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OWI? 














All will be sold at about wholesale prices. This includes 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Quince, also shade 


You can’t bu 
matter what you pay. 


Roses, 


Established 33 years. 


bearers, true to name, 
bs, Vines, Plants and Ornamental Trees. 
Capital $160,000. 


‘own, 


any better trees anywhere, no 


ey’re all northern hardy, 


e also offer 


Buy Your Trees From Us and Save Half Your Money 


We have no agents’ or solicitors’ e 
We —_ Gioost wd the consumer only. a 
wonderful saving, and this money goes into 

* pockets, where it belongs. 


customers 


Means « 


SEND FOR GREEN'S FREE 1912 CATALOG. 
It tells how to and 
Baste rssh Pte 





's 
Pay.” 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO.,Box 89, Rochester, New York 
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actually revo-. 

lutionizes 

work.on the 

farm. Itruns 5 H.P. 
every small machine with speed and 
success. Works equally well in the 
cold blast of a northern winter or the 
blazing hot sun of the tropics. Costs 
but a penny or two a day to operate— 
and is,in reality, the greatest utility 
engine in America. That this is true 
is proven by my 


30-Day FREE Trial Offer 


and Syear guarantee backed by 


Before yoy decide on any make, learn 
all about my self-starting device and 
other exclusive features in the Dan 
Patch line. Just say you are interested 
in farm ee and I'll pete oa. on ~ 
FREE list f News. 
contains ekiaaneies ve gy ate articles BS 
interest to every farmer and the whole story 
of the most startling hag 5) = pe rom 14 to 18 ever 
made. Engines range 
h. p. Send for Dazzie Patch News toda: 
Jearn how the M. W. petite 
solved the oe gd 
me personally, M. Savage, Pres. 

M. W. SAVAGE FACTORIES CO., INC. 
Dept.50! Minn. 


es ypave 
Address 








iPower at Low Cost 
Kerosene as Fuel 


ERE is Pewer for you that can always be re- 
lied agen. The Colton Modern Kerosene En- 
ine is the most semeaniaal, simplest and most 
treliable Farm at pee Plant yet invented. Its 
many pew improved features are most valn- 
ye) and Cy not ane on on any other eugine. Power 
is consta’ ated without stopping engine- 
—- ial instant 4 toany overload—no cranking 


t 

i this wonderfal engine demonstrate its nnusual 
value to you. Connect it to your water system, light- 
ing ng System, pumps or any other machinery. If it 

t prove a great poamas. and labor saver, return 

et your money 

‘olton 0; cperates perfeetl. on kerosene, the most 
economical and satisfactory fuel. Kerosene can be 
oa urchased anywhere at about half the cost of gaec: 
ine, is much safer to handle and gives more» 
at for gallon, than gasoline. 
istillate, and other fusel oils may 


Positive Unconditional Guaranty 


Every Colton is sold under a positive, unqualified 
Feerenet to sive satisfactory service or money re- 
. Our company has been established 27 years. 

You need an engine on your farm—so investigate 


15 Days’ the Colton-the latest 
FREE Trial 


ft and and 


Gasoline, alc onol, 
also be used, 


development in en- 
gine building. 
Get it on trial and 


Yor free engine 
book at once. 


Arthur Colton Co., 





192Brush St,Detrolt, Mich 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





--Cattle—, 
1912 1911 


Hoge, -—Sheep-— 


1912 1911 1912 1911 
$6. " 7.35 $5. 25 $5.30 
7.90 7.68 60 5.50 5.10 
8.00 fe 130 5 5.50 5.25 
7.55 x 87 75 9 5.00 5.00 

-80 7.15 as 540 5.10 


Per 100 Ibs 


Chicago 
New York 
Buffalo . 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg 





At Chicago, receipts of beef cattle 
at all large wéstern markets indicate 
that the time between hay and grass 
is not far distant, Relatively few 
choice long-fed steers are offered, and 
these are bringing high figures, fully 
1%c more than a year ago, and %c 
more than two years ago. Decrease 
in the arrivals is marked at all six 
ox the great western markets, and 
prices have advanced ' accordingaly. 
The past few months the winter-made 
crop of beef pork and mutton has 
been marketed as fast as cars could be 
obtained. Even with these liberal 
marketings, supplies of beef at the 
Missouri river markets are light. 
There are plenty of hogs, however, 
but the heavy winter movement has 
subsided. Sheep and lambs, which 
have been cashed in in great numbers, 
show that feeders have been anxious 
to cut down on expenses. The rise 
in cattle prices has not been without 
its benefit to feeders. Men who cashed 
in cattle six weeks ago at 6c have 
recently been able to obtain 6%c for 
the same grade of stuff, the same 
ratio of advance existing on Jighter 
steers worth about 4c. 
Beef steers, prime 
Beef steers, medium to good 
Beef steers, common to medium 
Yearlings «« 6.75@7.90 
Beef cows, common to. choice 3.40@5.50 
Fat. heifers, good to choice .. 4.40@5.40 
Heifers, selected ee 5.50@6.40 
Canners and cutters - ... eee ++ 1.90@3.30 
Good to prime veajs 7.50@8.25 
Stock steers 
Feeding steers 
WS. od cocdbbvedncee de 6s coccvctss chskpees 8.25 @5.25 

Coolers throughout the west are. well 
supplied with pork. Those wishing 
to bear the market point to this fact, 
but the total weight is not much above 
the five-year average. The total num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered is much heav- 
ier than usual, but the average weight 
per hog is light. The fact that pack- 
ers are keen bidders, and that the 
price of hogs goes up every time there 
is even & Small shortage in the west- 
ern markets, goes to show that pack- 
ers do not believe the warehouses are 
overstocked. Prices have vibrated 
between 6% and 6%c p Ib, but ad- 
vanced the middle of the month to 
nearly 7c. 

The price range on sheep and 
lambs is far more narrow than a few 
weeks ago, when the -quality was 
below the usual standard for this sea- 
son of the year. The market ‘has been 
showing more firmness for several 
weeks, with’ prices advancing from 
4%c the middle of Feb to better than 
5%c the middle of Mar for the best 
grades of sheep. Values on lambs also 
increased about ic during that period. 
Feeders in the west are findng a much 
better outlet for their stock. 
Native eweg ....+-+++ iccecsnen 
Yearlings 
Western wethers 1a 

=< .00@5. 50 
2.75@3.50 

* 3.00@3.75 

. 5.50@7.40 

6.00@7.50 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which. the. product. will.sell 
from store, warehouse, .car -or - dock, 
From these country ‘consignees must 
pay freight and. commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an. advance ‘is usually 


7.60 @8.85 
6.50@7.50 
4.90@5.65 


$4.25@5 


Apples 

At New -York,. apples are selling 
well and. little stock. available which 
commands. outside quotations. _Spy 
anc Spitzenberg are quoted ‘as high 
as $4.25 p bbl, Kine 4:50, other stand- 
ard varieties. 2.50@4,. bx apples 1@ 
2.50 bx. ; 

At Chicago, apples are -moving 
freely, including all j;grades. © There 
is ample stock from. which buyers.can 
draw. At Chicago, choicest ‘of Wine- 
sap sell at $5.25 p bbl, Jonathan 4.50, 
Spy and Spitzenberg 4. Other geod to 
choice apples of standard varieties 2 
@4. Western bx apples 1@4 p bx. 

Eggs 

Eggs bought “less off’ will be the 
usual methed. of purchase in Mich 
after June-1l. At the recent meeting 
of the Mich egg, butter. and poultry 
assn held in Detroit it was decided to 
buy eggs loss off. The term “loss off’ 
designated that the biyers will buy 
eggs that are fresh: and. sound, elimi- 
nating those which are known to the 
trade as “rots, spots, blood ring and 
leaks.” C. L. Opperman, a represen- 
tative of the U S dept of agri, 
will be in charge of the work 
for the govt this year. He is fa- 
Mr Opperman claims that when this 
work for the govt this year. He is fa- 
miliar with the work, having repre 





sented? the! govt in similar |: at if 
Kan, which has teen 6° suceessttr 


Mr Oppermon claims’ that’ when this 
system is in operation the farmer will 
find it to his interest to° market eggs 
as quickly as possible after they are 
laid, and also te separate or kill off 
the cockerels from the laying hens as 
soon as they are through hatching. 

At New York, trading is improved 
slightly with reserved offerings of 
strictly high-grade eggs. offered at 
slightly higher prices. Fresh gath- 
ered is quoted at 21@23c,* hennery 
eggs 22@26c. 

At Chicago, consumption of eggs is 
on a liberal scale and good business 
is being transacted. So-called “prime 
firsts’ are quoted as high as 21¢ p 
doz, miscellaneous lots 18@20c. 

Fresh Fruits 

Manager of the Georgia fruit ex- 
change reports conditions are most 
favorable for a large peach crop the 
coming season in Georgia. He esti- 
mates 5000 carlots will be shipped by 
the exchange. 

Apples are the commercial ffuit in 
this section. Fruit buds are in ex- 
cellent condition and promise a good 
crop. The winter was unusually cold 
and not much sunshine enjoyed. Sea- 
son was bad for spraying.—I[S. G. 
Callaway, Va. 

At New York, cranberries- continue 
quiet and without much change; 
price range is $7@9 p bbl. Strawberry 
market is generally firm at 30@70c 
p qt. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, the market continues 
fairly. firm on all descriptions of tim- 
othy hay, with offerings moderate. 
Rye straw is steady, oats scarce. 
Prime timothy hay in large bales 


American Agriculturist 


ning to move marketward. 
the past few days several 
have been shipped to 
points, and prices have shown 
tendency to fall. Freight. receip: 
show that over 1600 cars .of potato. 
have been shipped from  Millela 
county, and before the season Closes 
over 2000 cars will have been  ex- 
ported. An average of 225 cars jp. 
week have left local shipping poin: 
even during the zero weather of w 
ter. Farmers, to a large extent, have 
shipped direct, instead of consigning 
to warehouses. 

Reports of the shortage of potato 
for seed are becoming more frequent. 
In the great potato county of Main. 
Aroostook, it is said many farmers 
sold out completely last fall and 
pected to buy seed later on. Now 
they will pay well for seed stock. 

The strike in England continues 
factor in the New York city~ potat 
market. Last week receipts-of for 
eign stock were light. Condition 
tubers arriving is so poor in many i 
stances that receivers will not gua 
antee them selling only on “dock i: 
spection and acceptance.” New York 
state shippers paid growers $1.05@ 
1.10 p bu; in Me shippers paid 2.90 
3 p 165-lb measure. 

Nearly 25% are on hand, selling at 
$1@1.15, according to locality... Lot 
of potatoes going to market. An 
creased acreage will be planted this 
year.—[W. M., Moorehead, Minn. 

About 15 to 20% unsold. Price bid 
$1.10 p bu. Will be large increase 
in acreage in Red river valley next 
season.—[F, G., Moorehead, Minn. 

About one-fourth of 1)11 crop _re- 
mains unsold in  farraers’§ hands. 
White stock 95c@$1,- Ohio $1.15, 


carloads 
marketing 













Direct from Producer to Consumer 


When sows farrow ning to 12 pigs hog raising is profitable. 
litters are obtained by cross-breeding. 


larger 


Ofte: 
The Poland sow in thé 


above photograph has a litter of nine, the progeny of a pure- bred Ches- 


ter White boar. 
mitting his color character. 
cross-breeding, yet 
the sires are wisely selected, 
sells at $1.88@145 p 100 lbs, No 3 
1.10@¥.15, clover. 1.20@1.25, long rye 
straw 85 @95c, oats 65 @70c; 

At Chicago, timothy. hay remains 
steady, supply is liberal and demand 
moderate, _Timothy. hay, choice $22@ 
23, No 3 16@18, oat and rye syaw 
9@9.50, wheat 7@8. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, the tone of the mar- 
ket is easier and démand fair. Coarse 


‘ western spring bran in 100-1b sacks to 


arrive sells at $29.50.p ton, linseed oil 

meal 40, -middlings 29.50, red dog in 

140-Ib' sacks 32.20, brewers’ meal 1.74 

p 100 Ibs, grits 1.75, flakes 2.05. 
Onions 

Trade teports from the Bermuda 
onion district of Texas are of the same 
trend. as.given by growers a few 
weeks ago in American Agriculturist. 
The acreage is larger than in 1911, 
and, all things being favorable, a 
bumper crop is expected. Shipments 
will begin later than usual because of 
unfavorable: weather for onion de- 
velopment the past few weeks. Next 
month will see some Texas Bermuda 
onions in. northern markets, but the 
large shipments will not commence 
before May 1, too late to interfere 
with the market movement of the 
northern-grown 1911 crop. 

At New York, old onions are firmer 
and some holders are asking advanced 
prices. Old yellow onions sell at $3.25 
@3.75 p 100-1b bag, red 3@3.50, white 
2@2.75 p bu, Cuban, new 2.60@2 90 
p: cra. 

At Chitago, supply is not large, and 
sound stock is meeting. a firm mar- 
ket. .Red or yeHow: sells at 34@3%e 
p Ib, Col, Wash and’ Utah fine, sound 
do, Spanish 1.75 p bu, Valencia 4.75 
@5 p large cra. 

Potatoes : 
great quantities of potatoes 


ear ate 


eto advance. 


wis in farmers’ 


This aptly shows the prepotency of the sire in trans- 
While barrenness 
it often results in 


cannot be overcome in 
larger litters and stronger pigs it 


with this important fact in mind. 


Triumph &5e. Outlook is for prices 
The potato area for 112 
will be about the same as 1911.—[A. 
N. M., Polonia, Wis. 

I think there is about 10% of po- 
tato crop left. Present price $1. About 
the same amount will be planted next 
spring.—[J. E, Kinherst, Wis. 

In farmers’ hands there is about 
10%. of last year’s crop of patatoes 
and 300 cars in the warehouses. Price 
bid 90c. Farmers propose to grow 2 
normal crop this year.—[R..K. J. 
Wild Rose, Wis. 

. Only a small portion of the potato 
crop®remains in first hands. For 
good white stock 85@90c is paid. 
Farmers. are foolishly enthusiastic 
Acreage planted will be large.—F. D. 
C., Reedsburg, Wis. 

A eareful canvas of 60 _ stations 
which. we operate in Mich, writes 
Leonard, Crosset & Riley, shows there 
is between 30 and 35% of potatoes stil! 
held in farmers’ hands. There ar 
few in the warehouses. 

Fully 90% of. the potato crop has 
been so'd.to dealers, though they have 
in store 30 te 40% of the crop. - Pres- 
ent price is akout 80c. Acreage will 
be about normal.—[J. E. P., Mauston, 
Wis, 

I should judge 25%. of. the 1911 
potato. crop still in farmers’. hands. 
Local buyers have warehouses prac- 
tically full. Buyers offering 70 to Svc 
and better at stations.—[W. A. E., 
Shelby, Mich, 

Potatoes were about half marketed 
before sevére cold weather. Lots of 
potatoes. frozen. in. cellars. . Pits not 
opened. yet; ore $1 p bu—[Cc. R. 
Cass.-City, -Mich . 

We have about 40 cot P ate. ha ) 
are ing @95c p bu for potatoes. 
I think the acreage for 1912 will be 
about normal.—{[S. L. P. C., Six Lakes, 

Mich. 

Not more than 5% of the 1911 crop 
hands. :- ers are 
paying about $1 p bu for petatocs. 
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squash $1@1.50 p bbl, 







March 23, 1912 


ers will plant about the usual 


“ i 

pount, providing they can get seed, 
which i8 very searee.—{F. D. L., 
cent, O. 

“* it few potatoes are left. Buyers 
paying $L05 p bu. About the same 
amount will be planted as last year. 
rH. G. &., Madison, O 

‘potatoes are not very plentiful. 


puyers paid $140@150 p bu. Acreage 
will be about normal.—[S. 8., Nurem- 
Pa. 

At New York, domestic potatoes are 
in light supply and slightly firmer 
for fcy g®fades. Imported stock is 
co firmer with the finest marks oct- 
easionally reaching $2.90@3 p 168 Ibs, 
power grades are quoted at 150@ 
95), state sells at 3.50@3.75 p 180 Ibs 
~~ hulk, Me 3.70@4, Bermuda 5@7 
p bbl, Cuban 1.25@1.75 p cra, sweet 
125471.85 p bskt. 


At Chicago, prices 


burg, 


have advanced 


slowly On potatoes, due to good de- 
mand and not too ‘heavy arrivals. The 
arket in general is quoted about 


potatoes sell at 
hoice 1.22 @ 1.27. 
sells at about 


stealy. Fair to good 
61.10@1.20 p bu, 
In seed stock, Triumph 





110, Rose 1.20@1.25, Early Ohio 1.35 

71.50. Demand is only fair for sweet 

potatoes, and Ill sells at $3@5 p bbl. 
Poultry 

At New York, receipts are lighter 

e poultry and market shows more 

frmness. Fowls are quoted at 16@ 


17 Ib, roosters 9@10c, turkeys 15@ 


x) ducks 16@f fc, geese 9@10c. 
Fresh-&killed fowls continue in light 
< , but trading is slow. Capons 
are quoted at 21@29c according to 
ht, chickens, dry packed 30@40c 
fey broilers, fowls 14@16%c, 
ers 10@12%4 yrime squabs 
ing 6 to 10 lbs doz $2@9.50 


turkeys 16@21: 


Ghicago, quotations are idittle 
hanged in the live poultry market. 
Demand is only -fair, trade rather 
lig Fowls are quoted as high as 
1 ib, roosters 10c, spring chickens 
lic, dueks 15c, geese 10c, turkeys Ic. 
Practically no change ts recorded in 
t ressed poultry market and prices 
on fowls range from 13@416c p 1b, tur- 
’ 15@18%e, roosters 9@10%c, 
apons 14@22c, ducks 14@16c, geese 
10@ 12¢. 

Vegetables 

New York, old carrots are 
steady at $2@2.25 p Wbl, or $1.75@2 
p sk, old beets $1.50@2 n» bbl. Old 
abbage is in light supply and. firm 
Danish seed $50@55 p ton, $8@3.25 p 
bbl, red $25@35 p ton, $1.75@2 p. bbl, 
Fla new $3.25@3.50 pv cra. Florida 
beans, wax $1@4 p bskt, green $1@5, 
Florida celery $1.50@ 2.25 p bskt, cau- 
lifower $2@2.75 p bskt, eggplant $2 
a3 p. bx, endive $14@ 15c p Ib, lettuce 
$172.25 p bskt, peas $3@4 p bskt, 
parsnips $2.75@3.25 p bbl, romaine 
thc $1.25 p bskt, shallots $4@6 p 100 
bet spinach, Va, Tic@$3 p bbl, 


turnips, ruta- 
$1.25@1.50 p bbl, tomatoes $1.25 


(2.80 p carrier. 


Wool 


consignment business in Mont 


some 


is reported at 17@18e, but no 
Ba as growers continue to demand 
1h r more. Oregon sheep men are 
asking about 2c p lb over last year’s 
prices. Contracting the west has 
subsided somewhat. Shearing in the 
Ya a valley, Wash, was started 
last week, and there also consid- 4 
e! reported at Ech Pendleton 
aY Arlington. At Pendleton about 
20) Ibs of yearling bucks’ wool was 
baught by local mills ibout 24c p 
. Recent sales of mohair in the 
horthwest have been bout 37c. 


According to reliable reports, heavy 


tains in Australia have produced a 
good feeding area over what 8 to 10 
we ago was a burned pasture, 
This is particularly true in Queens- 
lnd, where, it is said,.. 22,000,000 
Bhe are pastured 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1912 30% 31 29 
11 26% @27% 25@26 B3@w 
W10 "33% 32% 31 
1909 30 32 28% 

Butter 

At New York, only a moderate 
tmount of business is being done in 
butter market and retail trade is mov- 
ig siowly and buyers are cautious. 
Best quality of cmy -butter sells at 
fi Ole p Ib, miscellaneous lots 
e@ 2c, state dairy 26 @20c. 

At Chicago, butter trade is quiet 


id mostly of a local character. Buy- 


es, of course, want to keep closed 
el, but are not forcing sales at the 
eXpense of any material reduction in 
Price Best quality cmy butter sells 


tt 2\@29e p ib. Dairy butter is in 
Moderate demand, and receipts are 
+ moderate. Dairy sells at 25@27c 


At Columbus, emy butter 3ic p-—Ib, 
airy 21e, 

4 Albany, cmy 30@33c, dairy 28 
31, 


At Clevéland, cmy extras .. 32c, ; 
ty 26a, ae 





Ee he " 2 rr 


. 


At Buffalo, emy 32c, dairy 28c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 33c, dairy 2c. 

At Cincinnati, ecmy extras 2ic, 
dairy 25c. 

Cheese 

At New York, the market continues 
very short of high grade cheese. All 
gredes are firmly held. The best qual- 
ity of specials, either white or colored, 


sell as sigh as 18%c, average 18@ 
18%c, daisies 18%c, skim 13 @ 1ldc. 


At Chicage, practically all circum- 
stances work toward a firm cheese 
market. Twins are quoted as high 
as 17%c p Ib, daisies 17%c, young 
America and tonghorn 18c, Swiss 17 
@18%4c, limburber 12@lic, brick 16 
@18c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Com o --Wheat—, 7--Corn-, -Oate— 
pe 
1912 «(1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 

Chicago --«. LOLM 67% .47% 53% .31% 
New York 1.03% 78% .58% .57 37 
Boston - 82 57% .63 
St Louis 98% 68 418% .D4 
Toledk Vy -69 46 56 3 
Minneapolis 66% 43 52 29 
Liverpow | 4 53 _ 

At Chicago, considerable weakness 
prevailed in the wheat market, and 
not until there were substantial de- 
clines of 2@3c did values show tend- 
ency to rally. May wheat sold un- 
der $1.01 p bu and July under 8c, 


followed by some recovery. News as 
a whole was against stability. Per- 
haps first and feremost was the fairly 
free movement of wheat from Ameri- 
can farmers towand primary markets, 
and a similar movement im the Cana- 


dian west. Coincident was a general 
Delief among traders that autuma- 
sown cereals are in reasonably good 
shape, although here amd there some 


adverse reports. The cash demand 
for wheat on domestic milling account 
was fair at shaded prices, but not 
urgent, and the export trade in bread- 
stuffs continued dull. No 2 red win- 
ter in store 98c@1 p %u. 
Foreign advices much of 
leaned toward bearishness. Argentina 
Was reported to have been a freer 
seller to western Europe, and markets 
were weak both in the U K and on 
the continent. Crop conditions were 
regarded reasonably promising in 
Russia, France, Germany and Hun- 
gary. Up to the middle of this month 
domestic winter wheat fieldé showed 
a fair covering of snow, meaning 
momentary protection and subsequent 
moisture when spring opens. 
Corn felt the pressure of somewhat 


the time 
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Dealers would charge you up to $85 to $95. 
up, if they could get equal quality. 


Read what it means to you to be able to get a world famous Columbus Buggy from the Factory. 


One Quality— 
One Price— 
DIRECT- 


ere’s how we did it and why we did it: 
We'd been making many Columbus Buggy 
styles—at much higher prices—and seiling for 
years on a different plan, We had to get higher 
prices. It cost us so m more to sell each 
buggy than this way does. 

50 we to change all that—reorganize 
our entire factory—to put all our expert Coium- 
bus workmen on a one-quality one-price buggy 
—make it the buggy we ever put together 
on careful workmanship and in high-grade mate- 
rials and save our customers ect from the 


factory from at least $17.50 up to $40 cash, and 

give them a r they could buy 
anywhere else at that. And we've done it. 

“a workmen do better ing the same 

i each time, on parts 

\y alike, true, tested, ly inspected, turned 

out absolutely O. x. every time at less mak! cost 
per buggy, maker ever dreamed of 

ou ean 


behind th 
t into this one quality Columbas. 





tory is now 

e couldn't do this and offer you the most liberal 
direct-from -longest-free- of bweeks, 
or guarantee this mbus Buggy for? years if you 








ely sure of 


decide to k it, unless we were absol 
4 “+ service this 


our the long, 
Columbus will give you. 









_ THE LATEST MARKETS 





Columbus Carriage and Harness Co. 


“ Famous Buggies For Over a Quarter of a Century”’ 
Street, Cotumbus, 


ona - a 
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liberal offeri 
eg was lacking. Prices yielded 1@ 
before bei 


down under 


at a time when sup- 


gas agg May working 
7 p bu and July close 


to that point, this followed by slight 


recovery. 


mand rather slack. 
67 @6G7\%e p bu, yellow usual premium. 

The oats market was influenced 
to some extent by reports of delayed 
seeding, yet prices as a whole were 
rather indifferently held. The market 
was lacking in new feature. May de- 
clined to 52%ec p bu and July under 
49ce. Standard oats in store 52c. 

Barley sold at about full prices if 
quality and color were right. Good 
to choice malting grades $1.204 1.30 p 
bu, feed: barley Tie @1. 

Grass seed offerings were small, and 
clover ruled strongly at about 22%e 


p ib for contract’ prime: timothy 
15%c, hungarian 14%,@1%c, millets 
14%4@2¢, i 





The Milk Market 


At New York, at the time of writing 
the emchange rate was 3%c p qt to 





the farmer in the 2-c zone having 
no station charges, or $1.81 p 40-qt 
can délivered in New York. Owing 


to the continued increasé in the sup- 
ply there was talk of hoiding a meet- 


ing of the exchange to discuss the 
value. Some of the dealers felt the 
market warranted a change. The 
prices ruling in the cheese market, 
Which were stch as to make manu- 
facturing tha. ;roduct profitable at 
the exchange rate, served to stiffen 
the manket somewhat. The ship- 
ments for the week fell off from the 
week previous. The Borden rates 
for the six months beginning Apr 1 
are to be the same as for the cor- 
responding periai last year: Per 100 
lbs in the 26-c zone, Apr, $1.50; May, 


1.25; June, 1.10; July, 1.30; Aug 140; 
Sept, 1.55. In the 20 and 32-c zones 
the rate wiH be 1c less each month 


Corn receipts at primary 
points were larger and shipping de- 
No 2 corn in store 





except Sept, when it will be only 5c 
less. A 40-qt can contains “5 lbs of 
milk. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
16 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Des Mdaee® imme b eres 4.247 2.076 
Susyuehanna ........ «~. 10,960 so 
West Shore - Sie in & ble ee 4 | 
Lackawanna ...«...... 52,0500 1,400) 
N Y © (long haul . 61,924 1,230 
N Y C lines (short haul) 408 


17,028 
39 


Ontario 1,820 





Lehigh Valley ........ S&S 
ae AE a ee iO 
Other sources ......... 45 
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Or Not 


if You Do Keep ft 


—Weare satiafied with only 61 profit on each sale we make. 
selling expense—no dealers to 


—We have no more hea 
share profits with—no m 
jou’d be 


lumbus 
anda . ry order with ship- 
ping instructions the woqet it. No buggies to carry 
over, either, like ne ouses or dealers, or the 
styles. 
onataats ae de- 
portfolio. et 
of 4 Auto-Seat styles 
Fall length water-tight 
top. Strong well-ironed and 


1 
easy riding springs. Hot set 


er tires, Stro hicko' 
circle interlock! fifth wheel. 
Reinf: stee! 


bow sockets. 


lemen. 


to sell a 





Haedsome a as "IL see on 1000 
miles of oak Gel ae beat it. 


Write for Big Portfolio 
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We've reorganized 


50 or 60 different styles or grades. 
Or the biggest mail order catalog house would charge $67.50 and 


—2 Years’ Guarantee | 


to know how little it costs as 
. It’sonly the postage 


Choice of 4 
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‘The New 100 
— Steel Beam Plow — 


and farms 
Also nities with Pia Points 
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, HIS late addition to the Chicopee 
Line of Walking Plows has many 
points of merit that will appeal te 

progressive farmers looking for a new 

plow. 

We mention the Unbreakable Short 
Steel Beam, giving great ease in handling. 
The adjustable, well- braced handles. 
The hardened Steel Board with cast shin 
Pa) and strong turnfng qualities. The 

teel Shank Jointer strongly clamped to 
the beam. Steel Landsides with renew- 
able cast shoes. 

Our full line of improved plows, includ- 
ing the new 96 Stee! Beam Series, is shown 
in our New No. 26 Catalogue. For copy 
and full information, address 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
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wanted everywhere. Short hours 
work. We teach you the entire sub- 
ject in 10 simple, pesction® leesons, and assist you to 
secure a good position. Study at home in spare time. 
No automobile necessary — we fu free model. 

rt and experienced instructors. 

Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 


Get started at once. Let us prove our claim. Sead 
postal now. The Original Auto School— 







































SAVED ON 
THIS STYLISH 

















Columbus Buggies; 
Now Offered at $1. Profit 


- . = — 


We Have Reorganized Our Entire Factory: == 
To Make This Columbus Buggy Possible 


OW you can have a Columbus Buggy—highest quality—for $50 direct from the factory. 
our entire factory capacity to make this possible. Nobody ever expected it could be Gone. 
father knew Columbus Buggies—you've heard of them since you were a boy—the best buggies made. 


But always until this year they've been made and sold in quantity lots. 
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Feed Ewes for Milk Production 


Lambing timé is always a season 
of great importance to the sheep 
raiser. In a large degree the per- 
centage of profit for the coming year 
is determined by the percentage of 
increase saved. Carelessness or ineffi- 
ciency in shearing results in a rela- 
tively small toss per head, but care- 
lessness at lambing time may easily 
result in a loss of 25 to 50% of the 
increase. It is a time that requires 
the constant attention day and night 
of competent shepherds in order to 
save the young lambs and secure the 
increase which the sheep raiser 
should naturally expect. 

Under farm conditions no sheep 
grower should be satisfied with less 
than 100% increase actually saved. 
With reasorably prolific flocks and 
with a reasonable degree of care and 
close attention in lambing, this per 
cent may just as easily be made 125 
or 150% 

Lambing out of doors is out of the 
question for best results, unless very 
late in the season. After the spring 
is well.advanced, say somewhat later 
than May 1, when pastures are good, 
and the likelihood of cold spring 
storms is small, lambing out of! doors 
may be attended with just as good 
results as in the-barn. There is, how- 
ever, always a certain amount of 
danger of loss from ‘sudden rains, 
which, even late in the season, may 
chill and destroy the young lambs. It 
is always safer, and usually more sat- 
isfactory, to lamb under a roof. 

Separate lambing pens should be 
provided inside the barn or shed, so 
that the ewe may be closely confined 
with her young for at ieasi a few 
hours. If this is neglected there is 
always a lot of trouble in geiting 
the ewe to own her lamb. Keep them 
closely penned up until there is no 
chance that the lamb may be dis- 
owned, Provide plenty of good, 
clean straw or other bedding, and 
keep the quarters dry and_ well 
bedded. Have a good lantern handy 
and see to it that someone is on the 
job, day and night, during the lamb- 
ing season, WBExtra pay for a night 
shepherd will give big returns in the 
increased number of lambs saved, 


Good Milk-Making Ration 


The ewes should be fed for 
production for several weeks pre- 
vious to lambing. _One of the most 
frequent causes for the ewe disown- 
ing her lamb is because she does not 
secrete milk enough to support it. 
Feed the ewes on good, clean clover 
or alfalfa for some time before lamb- 
ing, and give them -a grain ration 
for anyway the last three weeks con- 
sisting of bran and oats or barley, 
with possibly a small amount of oil 
meal added. If succulent feeds are 
available these should by all means 
be given. in this country corn silage 
‘is the most common feed of this char- 
acter, and may be safely fed to ewes, 
provided small quantities are given 
and the silage is not too acid in 
character. If roots are available they 
are the ideal sheep feed at this timc. 
Sugar beets, turnips and rutabagas 
are most commonly used. 


Corn and Alfalta Best Hog Feed 


In experiments recently concluded 
at the North Platte (Neb) substation 
to determine the most economical ra- 
tions for fattening hogs, it was found 
that corn, with what alfalfa hay the 
hogs would eat from a rack, consti- 
tuted the most profitable ration. The 
next most efficient was nine parts of 
corn and one part of chopped al- 
faifa. and the third -vas nine parts 
of corn and one of alfalfa meal. Corn 
alone* came fourth in the list. Part 
of the experiment was repeatc” three 
times and part four times, so as to 
secure an authoritative check on the 
results. Ten spring shotes were used 
in each lot. The feeding period be- 
gan about November 1, when the 
shotes weighed 135 pounds each, and 
continued for three months, the aver- 
age weight at that time being 190 
pounds for those fed on one-half al- 
falfa. and one-half corn, and 283 


milk 





j eeuilie toe tnnae AR Aee, Pare Rime 


The prices used in computing the 
results were the average prices for 
corn and for hogs at thé North 
Platte station for the past six years. 
For corn this was 47 cents per bushel, 
and for hogs $5.90 per 100 pounds. 
Alfalfa hay was worth $8 per ton, 
chopped alfalfa $10, and alfalfa 
meal $15, 

The corn. was ground, and when 
the chopped alfalfa and alfalfa meal 
were used these ‘feeds ‘were mixed 
with the ground corn,,. AH feed was 
fed moistened in the trough; In feed- 
ing alfalfa hay with corn in the ra- 
tion found most profitable, the hay 
was placed in racks where the hogs 
could secure all they could consume, 
and fresh feed was supplied frequent- 
ly. The best results were not secured 
unless first-class hay was supplied. 
Fine, well-cured fourth cutting of al- 
falfa was best, and the supply should 
be plentiful. If the hogs were com- 
pelled to eat coarse stems they did 
not consume so great a bulk, and re- 
sults were not so satisfactory. 

The first three rations described 
stand closely together in efficiency. 
Corn seems to have a stationary 
place between a ration of 10 parts al- 
falfa and 90 parts corn, and a ration 
of 25 parts alfalfa and 75 parts corn. 


Alfalfa Worth Same as Corn 


With corn worth. 60 cents per 
bushel, a ration of three-fourths corn 
and one-fourth alfalfa gave nearly 
the same profit per pig as a ration of 
corn alone. Where alfalfa was fed in 
the rack, or where chopped alfalfa 
or alfalfa meal was fed at the rate 
of one pound of alfalfa to nine pounds 
of corn, a pound of the forage was 
found worth more than a pound of 
corn, 

Wheat gave the faster gains with 
less grain per 100 pounds of gain, 
but the high cost of wheat made the 
gains. more expensive. Barley and 
corn With alfalfa did not give as fast 
gains or as much profit per animal 
in either the growing or the fatten- 
ing season as corn and alfalfa. When 
five parts tankage, five parts bone 
meal or 25 parts shorts were substi- 
tuted for corn in the ration contain- 
ing 90 parts corn and 10 parts 
chopped alfalfa, the cost of gains 
was increased and the. profit lessened. 

The substitution of 25 parts barley, 
wheat or milo for corn increased the 
cost of gains and decreased the. profit. 
The substitution of emmer in the ra- 
tion increased the profit during the 
fattening period. Milo was worth the 
same price per bushel as barley in 
the test, 


Will Test the Cows 


At a meeting of the recently formed Jefferson county 
cow testing association, plans were practically com- 
pleted for beginning the testing. The secretary of 
the association was directed to make arrangements 
at once for securing a tester and as soon As~possible 
he will take ap his duties. The tester will go from 
farm to fa visiting one each day. He will keep 
account ©. the milk of the cows which are being 
tested, weighing the milk and testing it for butter 
fat. About 26 dairies can be visited @ month— 
[E. A. H, 





Big Butter Record 
Mr Wait of Adams, N Y, completed a very fine 
record on one Of his ‘Holstein cows, Valentine De 
Kol Hengerveld, of. 29 pounds butter in seven days. 
She is a daughter of Hengerveld De KoL.—[E. A. H. 


Committee on Tuberculosis 


A. L. Brockway of Syracuse, Dr Moore of Ithaca, 
o. U. “Kellogg of Cortland, W. A. Mattison of Utica 
and FE. A. Powell 
committee to lock into the. subject of tuberculin test- 
ing of cows in New York state, and are to report to 
the next New York state Holsteim meoting.—[E. A. H. 


Holsteins for Sale 

Reagan Brothers of Tully, N Y, have just pur- 
chased the pure-bred herd of Holsteins belonging to 
A. H. Hotaling of Apulia Station. This comprised 
15 head all pretty well bred. These are to be resold 
and ought to be in the hands of good _ breeders, 
They bought the grade Holstein herd of Albert Win- 
nie of Truxtoni, At Reagan Brothers’ sale, held 
February 24, registered stock sold 9 from $175 to 
$225. oGrades from $50 to $85.—[E. A. H. 


More Holstein Records 

I. L. Grow of. Port Jackson, N Y, has just finished 
some very creditable records: Lottie Hengerveld mak- 
ing 20.1 poufids of butter in seven days at six years; 
Simpje Korndyke De Kol 2d 16.4 pounds of butter 
at two years, testing 4% fat; Orndyke hag te = 
Ia Polka 22.2 pothds at three years; Burke 
Pietertje Johanna 20 pounds. They have rivera in 
test that will be reported later. They have>a few 
bull calves on hand that are dandies, good size and 
well marked.—[E. A. H. 


Chester White Secretary 


At a special. meeting called for the election of 
secretary of American Chester White record associa- 
tion at Marion, ete gg ~ M 


of Syracuse were appointed a | 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices; consider. 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. \ 








‘Holstein 
HERD BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfect in 
every way. Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 





Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mer. 





GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford; whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro; Mas:. 
Tel..Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 














GUERNSEYS 


We have the following young bulls for sale: 

KMEAD 18 38. Born Nov. 6, 1910. 

Airey Done ud Bh get Neos Lodestars Bonita 

Rich in blood of Tsland Champion and 
Tienwcek Boy of Haddon. 


putt ruey tt aa bOGK j%eZs.. Been mb, May jlose G Sire, 

© iatge growthy anit to Mead oe = A 
4 July, . 

ie. eaeene se Bam egnsy. Bore 2 Trusty 

po beet to Imported Billy’s France of the 

Hougae 1 

Branford peo Henry Fielden, Mgr., Groton, Conn 














Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop... Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1800) 





We in choice 
yenving heirs bred aod reg? * Kone of tose ‘calves 
a eon oO e e 

‘. the. two. 37-lb. co Others are sired by our 


laughters, aoe. of them holdi: 
old milk record, of 787 Ibs. m 
thirty days, maki 
in thirty days. dams are A. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencutn Testep 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to a in a Sy an Angee. we 

milk records of al ten th —_ 
100 COWS a freshen} in 8 mber and Octo- 
ber, with milk awn A from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per year. 


¥. D. ROBINSON. -  - EDMESTON, N.Y, 








FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac RorndsXe, the greate, 
sire that ever lived. e is13 jeare old and 
as vigorous as a pS, ? He has 

reat constitution and vitality. is sons ar: 

like him. They are coming to be recognized 
by all as =e ao Freetont sires on earth. Look 
them u if you want one of them writ« 
me. A Ay of Rag Apple Korndyke an: 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


No money with this order. I make this ex 
traordinary proposition to every reader of 
the old reliable Agriculturist. rf will sell and 
ship.to you a registered A. R. O. Star Farn 
service Holstein bull, ready now, After you 
have used him, 4 Satisfied send me you 
check.. You take no chances, I leave i 
entirely to you. This offer holds good unt 
the surplus is sold. I am actually offu 
ing to you registered service bulls at $50 u) 
to $100 per héad, less than half value. D 
is opportunity go by. A Star Farn 
ge bull calf, value $75, special pri: 


HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 
































Bull Calf =: 


sired by Pontiac Korndyke and out of adaugh- 

ter of earl oF Oe Dont halt De Kol. -Thisis 

a nice straight calf shout half white and black, 

and will be priced right. 

E. HOLBERT, Sale, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. R. 

















We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Fresh or nearby. Ten go) head Register: 
Hoisteins to freshen within next two mont! 
ne Guernsey bull calves at farme:: 
prices. 


HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y 




















Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 
daughter to freshen men ust-made 23.77 ibs. 
butter in seven days, 2185.6-lbs. milk, 93 Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 
A. R. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
2 years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years, 


L. L. GROW, - 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S tor service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 














Ch pve hoes yous bull, born Sept 4, 2911. Sire, Ki ng 

of the Pon Minnie Spofford, 524.6 me =a, 20.15 
butter in 7 days. mr ghee te ‘0 30-Ib. 
‘0 30-lb, sisters that " 


pifers 1D 
calf, Ped “King Lund 
Pontiac onayke No, 78600 he headi ‘silo the a ag ‘ 
E.H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and grand-d.m 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Dont 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sc!l. 


GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 














Country Li sie. fare 


1912, whose dam and sire’s 


Walker 2d whose ay and sirc’s da: 

po eso geed in 30 days. Dam is Annie De Kol; 

peg in test now; pentes 2 Re eee sok Ss i> 
Waele wen Beets De Kol and out cow. 

‘or price 


Harry D. Wheeler, hes wee 








1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ 
bya herd in United ae 


oodville & 
BE Dn 


oe have won more ween 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal 1u- 
syns for interstate ahi ment, 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M, J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


Pioneer Farms 
Youn dame Pe Pringe Hasel oo 
i 7 
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March 23, 1912 


Goshen Valley Stock F-: 
d Aemmeel Gee, Max. 28,1912 


and & mee 
Offering il gonotat of the most 


~-<% 
wt, eB Com apd Hot aoarer™ 
fre". 
/ acehen Vs vo go 
Sandee Oe aa 3 3 miles tre from Be- 
Rees Ee aA booty it or catalogues, 


es, ready 
il AM WERREN. North Benton. Mahoning Co., Ohis 


C00 OLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


e twen napmneree, Holsteins, fresh aud 
art y for i. a Son of Joe Pledg e No. 
x of our herd, Dae has 





2b. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Gr be ‘Secingers due Aprii and May 
JOHN R. FROST Munnesville N. Y 








Chenango o Valley Holsteins 


roducers 


tt ksi pooe nicely marked cows—freeh 

= an as rw, (7 Ge Bee Sens 

ntra’ ow! pleased to price you 

* suo Questa ¥- Would, be plese Deberculin 
coat d when 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y, 


East River Grade 
paren oe on wc 














Oct. Bred to registered — 
Holstein bulls ready for Caeieen bel phon, 311F5. 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


—_—-- 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





rape peseepeescperet 








ARare Chance 


week to six mos, old from 985 up, sired by 

be Veeman K' whose 
fen! Peony ake He is rot ior to Phoebe 
has Ea hy 3] 


Ibs. milk; fat,in janior 


reco: 
Four your-oid form Pe eS . 





First-rate br yy and wand large prode 

to some a the ever whey 
Come and look ‘ean over. Prices low for qual- 
ity and breeding. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Berkshires for Sale | _ 
zeroes ses 
N Aer. o0moe, re 


Fannetisburg, Pa. 








Pali and gilts. peagteruince bleod. blood, prices right 
a | Seer tm rite me your wants. 
M.8. TILBU RY, Union, Route No.1, N.Y. 


|BERKSHIR ES 


ured sous. « wre booking orders for spring pak. 
poy Are booking ders for spr 
T. Jd. KERR, - CoOL is "N 


FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


Choise lot service. Ak — bred or open. A 
lot aad price reasonable 
BLYTHEWOOD FARMS. PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


BERKSHIRES {07",°r0¢ 00 booking 


special prices. CC. Hi. ELA WES, Whitney Pt., 5. ¥. 


BERKSHIRE SOWS tect cocoa 
c. ¥. TELLER, . 


Syracuse, N.-¥ 

















at | Jersey Bull Calves 





Grade Holsteins 


We have several carioads of the 

best y cows that =e 

will buy. if you want this k 

come and see them. Prices 
upon application. 

F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand,N.Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carioad of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are hi —have also 
three pure-bred Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out-of A. R. O. ms. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. 5. TEFFT e Fayetteville, N. ¥. 














5 Registered Jersey Heifers 


Fresh and springing. One young bull. 
Sears & Nichols Oo.. Chillicothe, Ohio 











BULL CALF ®ors tes" 


i 
fine ealf and is brother to Daisy Veeman 
gi Aeeaenhs brie Da, Vie yee 
bat lt for of 3 A.R. opens dy 
% ibe. butter, Dao x a recovd 
POH Ww. D 


. ROBENS, Poland. a, NN. ¥. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
High-class individuals. World record A. R. 0. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E.C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





GRAND. 


SONS of HENGER VELD DeKOL 


One whose dam 19.43 Ibs. butter at 3 years. 

~ 2sth very tight in color. Another whose dam 
6.36 Y rat2years. Born Dec. 8th about 

rE white. Still another whose dam has 21 Ibs. be butte 

SMiyears. .4, 4, STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, 5. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


isXoffering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (3) year old heifers, ail 
fancy, priees right. Address 


E.C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 


100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H. Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 


AT FARMERS’ PRICES 











+ HOLSTEIN by ies CALVES out of A. RB. O. 


Pauline’s ta Count. 
ILION, N.Y. 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
individual, also a Prize Winner. % 
oid Be Socten' Parm - Trout 


re & sired Ue 





ut Oreek, N. ¥. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers 


SERVICE BULLS 


service, Wri why 
at eal tin gory 7 


ROCKLIN BTS. STOCK FARM 
ieee aida net not cane eas 


and f 
from $ up, with Dams of 
ADAMS, M 




















kind that wip Co yen comes lo 

i ae i ‘ollie bitch cheap. 
” uP IAL re et ie oy 4 

J. A. Leach, Prop., Cortiand, N. ¥« 


Riverside Stock Farm 


born bay 1912. Dam’s 
21 v0" at st peg i) Sire G Bon ¢ te 
Hengervela Dek Deko and Price 


A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. ¥. 














JERSEY RED SWINE 








livel 
Jersey Reds st ere ued etyeng 


re 
who have tried them say so. 


on easily end quickly, 
small boned, long vigorous, prolific; quality meat un- 
surpassed. Have some choice now. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Free Catalog. Arthur J. Collinc, Bex 0, Moorestowa,N J, 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 








150 2 GRADE Ee, HOLSTEIN 


«ota Boos ea ol, 0 ae Ter’ 
Bros., 


, N.Y. 
Purebred Registered 
;, HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


for FR. \. 
Halacio-F -Friedan Amociation, Box 115. Brattleboro, Vt. 


doth eexes, mre L. & O's Ohio Chief 
DUROG plas = = rice meee 


Wonder Strains. Price $10.00 to pase. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES Sse = 


B. THOMPSON, Columbia 


Reagan 











Holtein. ects, Bolt 


Leo 

















White Horse Farm 
BERKSHIRES 


Our Pigs are for shipment and 
A md aoe Tf isaaticn 2 Invineliie Rivals 
—s a 


cunts etes ae W. BLAKE ARECOLL, gr. 
. White Horse Farm, Paoll, Ps. 














POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young | sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 


ate ‘Fairbanks ind Independent” 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Poland-Chinas |= 


orders for spring pigs, sired by a son of 
Porras Ubinder our of hy =] sired b Bs y Blood 
Royal. E. A. Hutchins, 7 Moffat ‘Ave., Binghamton, N. T. 


Large, smooth,prolific 
POLAND-CHINAS fore" Facey oune 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 











[27] 459 
MULE FOOT SWINE 


Pare 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for saic. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 
All bred to State Fair winning boars that weigh 
from 700 to 900 lb. Bred for March and April far- 
row. 8 ago idee Price $35 to 
, safe in Service boars, pigs all ages. 
tock all inane from cholera. 


C. J. McLaughlin, Box BE, Pleasantville, Ohie 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonabie, Send for circatar. 
D. BH. BDREISBACH., P. ©. Bex 181, Kingston, Obie 


Woodland Dairy Durocs ot: boar 1 baat dren Sas Stabe 


Prise Winners. zx Bowen, ! BR. F. D. 


SHELDON FARM pa oueets. 
Cc. E. r paAkwes, Beare Beat ot 

Golden Beauty Herd Piz*sx,sc2'7 

Duroc-Jersey Swine Wiutian waneara 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


AFew More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire Boars 


—~y for service. W it, spout 490 tbe. each, E 
. individual’ Price o Reaver Whiten oa 


Price of large Yorkshires 
once, as these boars are selling ra.goo each. "Order 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
c. E. Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


ALFALFA = hag bake 






































=° | DOI AND CHINA S:: Fant i pige ai ered by 
Baio "frase Pair, 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Boara aus and gs ofthe best lines of breeding 
N, Tremeanchers, N.Y. 








Sows bred, sired i rhame! 


Ohio State 
special price on 8 shows. yg a 





RGE POLAND-CHINAS. 1Y Herd 
» eres . bredor 
Melons: bila» Plessoateitic. Oo 


open. 
O11 C SWINE 








0 | Still have some choice fall 
ats pigs. Send in your orders 
now for Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
Quality A No, 1 

F.C. WHITE, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 


0. LC. SILVER STRAIN fects ee 


JESSE I, CARRIER, Fulton, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


JACKS ano MULES” 











ACES 
e breed Kentucky 


ND PERCHERONS 


. hee tp Jacks, Perc 8 horses and 

am wo" *. + or subject to registry. 
Write for circular or visit the Cloverdale Farme. 
H. T. Brown & Co., Lexington, Ky. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Aubrey | Farm Shropshires 


ong ons ha ~~ fl A fine 








ioe of jamts. 
sponde: solicited. 
J. G. STACEY, R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 





PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 





for sale. H.L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Conter,5.¥. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





b ] 1 had a letter from a man who asked “Where is Darlington 
n t oe any how?” This man was a clam. Get out your mapt 
Darlin is where there are more pretty girls to the square 


foot than an 


lace oe its size in America. S 
famous? ell, it is where the Darlington 8. C. White Leghorn is located. 


or Africa either. Is that not enough to eit 


Darlington is a great 


to get a wife. If you are fortunate enough to get a Darlington girl for a wife and she does 
not open your eyes come to the egg farm and you will see things that surely will. 


The Mammoth bot water machine is rollin 
ist ae -% per 100. Eggs for hatching 15, $1. 


A the chicks for you at $12 per 100, after May 
000, $40. As I control 1500 breeding 


can supply the above—all but the wives—in = quantity. 


alaptcivon EGG FARM 


ALFRED P. EDGE 


DARLINGTON, MD. 








Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Livable Kind” 
S.C. W.Leghorns - - - - $12.59 pgr 099 
Imperial Pekin Ducks - - < 3500 — 
BATCHING EGGS 
Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 














Moyer S 


‘White Leghoms 








sittings, 
Conte on ANON SPRINGS, ¥. ¥. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 


Eggs, $3.50 per 10; $5 per 15. W. ¥. FRANKLIN, Danville, Ind. 








Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


| ty A and en ee TG ‘or CEE Aa 1. 





SARGENT Fr. sNow 
University Bidg., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
BARBED ROOK 
For Sale wits’ tock 
mt 3 
White Leghorn Cockerels. Price $20 to $5.00. 


Biythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Breeders have unlimited water range, every egg will be fertile 
WALLEN BROS. Harveyville, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB W WHITE LEGHORNS 


of the best la: 


potent arch Ate, May ya Po ber ham. 


Address Box 12, Pleasance Farm, Westchester, New York 


See Our Guarantee 
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A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose _ plot— 
Fring’d pool 
Fern’d .rot— 
The veriest school 

Of Peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not. 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is 

cool? - 


Nay, but I have a sign, 
*Tis very sure, God walks in mine. 
. [Thomas Bdward Brown. 





Flowers for the Farm Wife 


One of the great advantages the 
farm woman has over the one who 
lives in the city lies in the knowledge 
that a garden is hers if she but wishes, 
and wishes hard enough, to make it 
a reality. To the person who has 
always lived on a farm. it is possibly 
difficult to imagine the longing that 
comes to city folks, particularly the 
country-bred ones, to dig in the soil 
when spring. comes.’ There is no 
other pleasure quite like the one of 
feeling the warm soil under’ your 
hands when you are working in your 
garden plot. Only a few urbanites 
can even have a tiny garden, and the 
majority none. I think”most country 
women are fond of flowers, and have 
tlowers around their homes. stl, 
many do not, some through indiffer- 
ence or lack of time, and some through 
fear of eXpense. Lack of money need 
not preclude the idea of the garden, 
for a little momey goes a long way 
in plants. Then, too, nearly everyone 
with a garden is glad to give away 
or exchange bulbs and seeds. For 
the sake of the children, if nothing 
else, each farmhouse should have its 
flower, as well as vegetable garden. 
The refining influence of flowers within 
and without a home cannot be over- 
estimated. 

For the busy farmwife much 
should not be attempted in the annual 
line, particularly where the summers 
are dry and hot and water must be 
carried “for the need of the plants. 
Fully as many beautiful flowers may 
be found in the perennial list as in 
the annual and they are much less 
trouble. With all the spring bulbs, 
the peonies, oriental poppies, golden 
glow, iris, sweet williams, the various 
lilies and the standard flowering 
shrubs, one may ‘have a profusion of 
tiewers throughout the season. If you 
have an evergreen hedge, try planting 
the oriental poppies in front, and see 
when they bloom how beautiful the 
picture is you have made. 

Encourage the children to start a 
garden of their own, and they will 
spend many happy hours fussing over 
it. Let them try a wild flower garden, 
for wild fiowersuvand ferns, if taken 
up ecarefuly and kept out of the sun 
during transport, will grow and thrive. 
Another secret of success in wild 
flower transplanting is to fill the hole 
where you expect to place the plant 
half full of water. These wild flower 
gardens do best in a northern ex- 
posure, but where a little of the east- 
ern and western sun reaches them. 
Wild flowers under cultivation develop 
to a size never seen in their native 
habitat. 





Easier Wash Days 


MABRY WENTWORTH 


Many housekeepers have their fav- 
orite washing machines with which 
they feel that they can turn out clean 
elothes with much saving of labor, 
while others have only the old-fash- 
jioned board. Both classes, however, 
may lighten their tabors if they will 
only observe some common-sense 
rules in regard to this important day. 
Like every other farmhouse problem, 
circumstances alter cases greatly, and 
if women would only keep this in 
mind there would be fewer country 
women taking medicines. 

If there are young women in the 
family who wish to wear delicate fab- 
rics and are willing to wash and iron 
them, large washings are no bugbear, 
but on the other hand if one pair of 
hands must do everything the saving 
in washing ought to begin in the dry 
goods store when garments are pur- 
chased. Some wise women buy knit 
underwear for the entire family, sum- 
mer and winter, as it is more easily 
washed than muslin or any other fab- 
ric, and it does not need ironing. 
For petticoats they are making up 
seersucker or crinkled crepe which 
needs no ironing and which washes 
like the knit underwear, For the 
children they make nightgowns of 
-this same useful material for surnmer 
and of outing for winter. All these 
b nents are very easily washed and 


will stand boiling, a very important 
consideration on the farm. The very 
little children are in sensible romp- 
ers, with only a few white things for 
best. Thus the washing is reduced to 
the minimum and still everybody ‘has 
plenty of clean garments. 

And there are' many other ways in 
which wash days may be lightened. 
Plain ditiners cooked in the oven will 
help much and simple desserts should 
be the rule Monday morning. The 
wash day dinner need not be com- 
posed of Sunday’s scraps, yet it need 
not be elaborate to be good and 
wholesome. In many homes the men 
carry all the wash water while wait- 
ing for breakfast and at noon empty 
the tubs, Putting the clothes basket 
on a raised bench: or chair helps very 
much, and the old plan of sorting 
clothes on the floor should be dis- 
continued. There is no more back- 
breaking job than that of stooping 
down to pick up from the-floor every 
article to go into the wash. 

Then with plenty of hot water in 
which to soak the garments, good 
sOap and two or three hours’ labor, 
even a large washing may be disposed 
of without discomfort. In cold 
weather there should be a place on 
the porch or in the attic to hang it, 
and by pinning the little articles to a 
small frame or line, such as any 
woman can make, the most of the 
work can be done comfortably in the 
house. A large piece of linoleum cr 
oil cloth spread under the tubs will 
save much scrubbing and it will also 
save getting the floor wet, which is a 
great thing on a cold day if there are 
little children in the house. Of course 
it would be very nice -if-every farm- 


Spring Work in the Yard 


AUNT HELEN 

Begin the flower garden in the 
spring by planting sweet peas. Plant 
in March if the weather is fine; if not, 
plant the first week of April. Don’t 
Plant them later, for it will not pay 
you, as the flowers will be so féw. I 
use the trench system with the best 
of success. Make the trench five or 
six inches deep, six or eight inches 
wide, and as long as you wish. Plant 
two rows in this trench, one on each 
side, close;to the edge. Put the seed 
in one and one-half inches apart, if 
they are plump seed. If they are 
small, plant closer. Cover with two 
inches of soil, and press lightly with 
the foot, if the soil is wet; if dry, press 
firmly. Then cover with wood ashes 
one-quarter inch deep for fertilizer. 
Ashes are the best fertilizer known 
for sweet peas, also garden peas, and 
the only one I ever use. I sprinkle 
ashes around the roots of sweet peas 
every two weeks. Arrange for sup- 
port. as soon as planted. i use wire 
netting four feet wide set between the 
rows. As the plants grow, fill the 
trench almost full of soil. I water 
every week with soapsuds from the 
wash. Do not let seed pods form, 
Keep the flowers picked and give 
plenty of water, and you will have 
plenty of bloom. I plant my rows 
north and south. 

The latter part of spring, or the 
first of May I prepare a seed bed 
and plant Seeds of asters, balsams, 
coxecomb,. ageratum, alyssum, -dian- 
thus, nasturtiums, . pansies,. petuhias, 

















Tulips and Star of Bethelem 


house could be fitted with.a regularly 
equipped laundry. with stationary tubs 
and hot and cold water, but even 
without these luxuries there are many 
ways to. manage so that the washing 
need not be a burden. 





Chinese Hair for American Women 

For centuries the Chinese have be- 
lieved that they could not reach’ the 
Chines heaven with queueless heads, 
But recently, just before the abdica- 
tion of the emperor, the Throne pub- 
lished. an edict -that no Chinamen 
would be made to suffer, either in 
the next world or this, if they had 
their pigtails cut off. Before this, 
Yankee promoters of the false hair 
industry had procured great quanti- 
ties of-the Mongolian tresses surrep- 
tiously by cutting these -from. the 
graves of the dead Chinamen. In 
burial the Chinese leave the queue 
of the deceased person sticking out 
of the grave. Now that this decree 
has gone forth, vast quantities can 
be secured from the living Chinese 
millions, and the hair market will un- 
doubtedly be flooded. So the future 
looks bright for the American woman 
to be able to obtain puffs, rats and 
the like most reasonably. 
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marigolds and zinnias. I ‘transplant 
from this. The ageratum and alyssum 
I. use for bordering beds. The agera- 
tum blooms best in’ the sum, while 
the alyssum does well in either sun 
or shade; Asters do better with some 
shade, and balsams will grow and 
bloom well in the hot sun or partial 
shade. Pansies, if given plenty of 
water, do fairly well in the sun, -but 
better for; me if planted on the éast 
or north side of the house. 

The dianthus, coxcomb, marigold, 
nasturtium and zinnia love the sun- 
shine... They will bloom nicely east of 
the house, where they will have 
plenty of sunshine. If you want 
something for a bed exposed to hot 
sun, try the large double marigold for 
the center of it (they’re almost as 
pretty as yellow dahlias, and no trou- 
ble to care for) and dwarf coxcomb 
for a border. These will take care 
of themselves and be.a mass of yellow 
and gold all summer and autumn. 
The drouth affects them less than 
anything I know of, unless it be pe- 
tunias and portulaca. The zinnia is 
another good drouth-resisting plant, 
and easily cared for. Petunias make 
a; beautiful, bed, ‘border or hedge; I 
like them best as a hedge. Place a 


> 


wire netting two feet wide with a row 
of petunias on each side, and they wij] 
care for themselves for several years 
as the seed self sows. They will be 
in bloom the whole flowering season, 

The dianthus makes a beautiful beq 
and is hardy if slightly, protected, 
Cosmos have beautiful flowers and fo]j- 
age, but don’t plant them in beds with 
other plants. They grow so large that 
they will take all the bed for them. 
selves and smother anything else. 

Everyone. knows and loves the ger. 
aniums. They do well anywhere if 
cared for and given a moderately rich 
soil. Do not water the bedded out 
ones except when very dry. 

If hardy perenials are liked better 
than annuals for a bed, try holly. 
hocks for the background, perennia} 
Phlox next, with perhaps Shasta 
daisies in the immediate foreground 
and babies’ breath for a border. This 
bed will practically take care of it- 
self for several years. 


Cooking ‘nthe Roaster 


MARIAN MEADE 





Many housekeep@rs use a roaster 
only when baking a fowl! or possibly 
for a beef roast. But it can be used 
almost every day in one way or an- 
other. There are many ways in which 
it can be utilized that’ are not com- 
monly known. This refers more par- 
ticularly to the new style roasters of 
enameled ware made without seams. 
They are perfectly sanitary in every 
way. ' 

Bread can be -haked that. is so far 
ahead.of that baked im the regular 
way that one would never be willing 
to go back to the old process... When 
the dough is molded out into loaves, 
Place it in the roaster to rise: When 
light, close the cover tightly and bake 
in-a moderate oven. To freshen stale 
bread, biscuit or cake, wet all over, 
then place in the roaster in a hot 
oven and in a short time they will 
be as hot and fresh as if newly baked. 

Instead of frying pork or lamb 
chops, bake them in the roaster where 
they’ will need no attention till done. 
Season them to taste and place in the 
roaster. Add a very little water, close 
tightly and bake for twenty minutes. 
For lamb it is well to add a little 
dripping before baking, but pork 
needs none. 

Instead of boiling cabbage on top 
of the stove try baking it in the 
roaster and no odor will be noticeable 
in-the house. Prepare the cabbage in 
the usual way and add a little water 
to-cook. To cook another way, leaye 
the cabbage as near whole as possib.e 
but .remove the heart and fill the 
space with sausage. Season and cook 
till done. . 

Apple dumplings seem much nicer 
when baked in the roaster, being 
more like steamed ones. A regular 
biscuit dough is made, rolled out and 
cut in squares of suitable size to hold 
@ pared and cored apple. Sugar and 
spice to taste are added and the 
dough carefully folded around the 
apple. The dumplings are placed in 
the closed roaster and baked slowly 
till the apples are done. 

Croquettes which are almest as 
good as those friend in deep fat can 
be cooked in the roaster with much 
less trouble than when done im the 
usual way. 

Mix - chopped cooked meat and 
bread crumbs, or potato if prepared. 
Season. well with herbs, salt, pepper 
and onion if liked, and moisten with 
milk or gravy so they can be formed 
into balls or cones. Roll in beaten 
egg and bread crumbs and place close 
together in the-roaster.. Pour over 
them.a little salted water in which 4 
piece of butter has been melted. Bake 
twenty to thirty minutes, or until the 
eroquettes are brown and crisp. 





Get the Habit of Saving—Have we 
in our homes a little bank where the 
children can place their pennies and 
nickels? If not, the next time you 
go to-town go down to your bank and 
tell them you want one of those little 
savings banks. Get the children into 
the habit of saving. It will grow by 
practice. They will soon take pride 
in the fact that they can save money 
just as easily as they can spend it 
If you start your children now to sav 
ing and let them have a saving ac 
count for a year they will soon see 
that it will increase and that the 
money may be put out at interest and 
work for them. Why not? Let them 
get the habit of having money work 
for them instead of them having ‘° 
work so. hard for the money. Re = 
member that money out at interest '§ , 
an enchor in. time of trouble and also 
4 safeguard against disaster. 
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An Aladdin’s Lamp 


M, A. BOYLE 





The cemponent parts of my Alad- 
din's lamp wefe a medium-sized jar- 
giniere, Some~ heavy cardboard, a 
golien-brown pongee coat that had 
<een better days, and the metal fount 
from a hanging lamp, retired for gen- 
eral disability. The jardiniere was a 
hide ous combination of green and yel- 
lo so I painted it with oil paints 
jn shaded brown, a deep bronzy tone 
at the bottom, shading to golden 
hestnut at the top. The metal fount 
fitted into this very nicely, and the 
dull finish of the paint turned the 
jardiniere into artistic pottery. 

The wire frame to hold the shade 
was made from heat wire, and fitted 
on to the lamp chimney. I measured 
this at top and bottom, then divided 
these circumferences into five, as nty 
st was to be in five sections. The 
hight was also measured; the dimen- 
sions of each section were 11 inches 
ss the bottom, 5% inches across 
top, hight 10 inches. This gives a 
or proportion, whether the size is 

or smaller. 
cing one of these sections, I drew 
the pattern as shown upon it, cut it 
eut with a sharp penknife, and then 

i the pattern on the other pieces 








The Lamp Ready for Use 


from this. I then painted the card- 
board with a thin wash of India 
ink, so as to give a lead color. If 
esired, black could. be used, giving 
t effect of wrought iron. The 
wash should be applied along cut 
edges as well as surface. Using a 
section as a pattern, I cut out the 


silk backing, pasting it on the card- 


board very smoothly with glue. No 
edges were turned under, as the glue 
kee all threads in place. Each 
pie was put under a heavy book 
ur dry. The cardboard may curl 
somewhat when the wash is applied, 
but this straightens with the glue and 
subsequent pressure. The secticns are 
fastened together with fine wire, four 
fastenings at each seam. iicies were 
pierced with thumb tacks to put the 
wil through. Of course a heavy 
i oard is used. My lamp is mod- 
ern and artistic and harmonizes with 
a brown-and-fawn living room, where 


a flowery porcelain lamp, now retired, 
was always a discordant note. 





How to Improve an Old Floor 
Cc. E. 2ADDOCK 


Very often we find houses well 
built, nicely furnished, and attractively 


finished in nearly every respect, save 
one. In the midst of otherwise pleas- 
ant surroundings exist poor, unfin- 
ished floors, which are, to say the 


least, 
them. 

In these days of rugs, many of us 
would discard the long-used carpet 
and in its place substitute the more 
modern covering, were it not for the 
fact that by so doing we should ex- 
pose an ugly, unfinished floor. It is 
quite possible to make almost the 
poorest floor take a finish which will 
bear quite favorable comparison with 
that one which is nicely finished in 
modern hard wéod. Relaying a floor 
is both troublesome and expensive, 
but an old Hoor can be refinished at a 


an eyesore to those who see 


slight cost, and a moderate amount 
of labor, Any man (or woman either, 
for that matter) who knows how to 
wield the paint brush, can accom- 
Plish a piece of floor transformation 
With little anxiety as to the result. 


In considering the treatment of a 
lloor, let us take one, poof to the ex- 
treme in every respect, and see what 
the amateur floor doctor can do to 
bring to health and beauty a case of 
long-standing Chronic ugliness. Our 
Patient is made of soft wood, wide 
boards rough and splintered, full of 
‘racks in some of which a lead pencil? 
might almost be @ropped,. and for 
Sake of variety, a few knotholes scat- 
tered here-and there. First of all, 
bring the floor to a level surface by 
Planing, if necessary, and smooth 
With sandpaper to~prepare the floor 
‘or the treatment proper. Knotholes 
Should be: filled with. wood plugs or 
With the craek ;filler now to he. de- 
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scribed. There is a substance manu- 
factured and sold in tin cans for the 
purpose of filing cracks in old floors 
that is of the mature of an elastic 
putty, but unlike ordinary putty will 
permanently fill the cracks, and will 
not itself crack or shrink away. About 
a pound of this material is required 
for a floor with wide cracks, for a 
room of ordinary size. 

Before putting on the finish, on@ 
coat of “ground work” should be ap- 
plied. This ig a prepared liquid sim- 
ilar to the ofdinary wood filler, but 
superior to it, as it imparts a slight 
coloring to the floor, and more effec- 
tually closes the pores of the wood, 
in preparation for the finishing coats. 

The wearing surface .should be 
either floor paint er a varnish stain 
made especially for use on floors. The 
former is less expensive, but in the 
opinion of the writer the latter is far 
more satisfactory, as it gives approx- 
imately the color of light oak, dark 
oak, natural wood finish, etc, and af- 
fords a more glossy and finished ap- 
pearance. This floor varnish-stain, 
like the filler and ground work, can 
be obtained from almost any dealer 
in painters’ supplies. There are many 
makes of good varnish stain, sold un- 
der various trade names, each one 
claimed by its manufacturers to be 
superior to all others. 

The floor in question should receive 
one coat of the ground work or filler, 
and one or two coats of paint or var- 
nish stain. One coat of the latter 
may be sufficient if the floor was orig- 
inally in fairly good condition, but 
two coats should be applied under 
ordinary circumstances. If the floor 
is to be covered by a rug, a consid- 
erable amount of labor may be saved 
by leaving the central portion of the 
floor untouched. 


For three or four dollars, or less, 
a floor of good size can be finished 
as has been described. In case a 
floor is too hideously uneven, it may 


be impossible to make it appear even 
fairly well with the above given treat- 
ment. For such cases a border of 
oilcloth or linoleum will satisfactorily 
cover the off iding floor. 

One who has never attempted to 
improve an old floor has no idea what 
a transformation can be wrought 
with a moderate expenditure of 
money and labor, even though he be 
inexperienced in the use of the putty- 
ing knife and paintbrush. Try it on 
your old floor, and astonish yourself 
with the result. 


Cakes and Puddings 


Soak oné cupful tapioca iff sufficient 
water to soften thoroughly, and if 
any surplus water remains, drain it 
off. Add to the soft tapioca one 
quart of milk, and put over the fire, 
but set the vessel in another of boil- 
ing water, to ~prevent burning. 
Sweeten to taste, and when it be- 
gins to thicken add the beaten yolks 
of three eggs. Remove frem fire be- 
fore it gets too thick: Mlavor with 





*vanilla and spread the beaten, sweet- 


ened and flavored whites of the eggs 
over the top and brown a delicate 
color in the oven.—[Mrs D. F. Pierce. 
Suet Pudding 
To half cupful each molasses, sugar; 
suet, sour mifk, chopped raisths and 
currants, add two eggs, one and one- 
half cupfuls flour mixed with one 
teaspoonful each of soda, cloves and 
cinnamon, Steam two hours. Eat 
with the folowing sauce: Boil together 
two cupfuls hot water, one cupful 
sugar, half cupful butter and one 
tablespoonful cornstarcn. When done 
season with vanilla. 
Cocoa Cake ¥ 
Cream one cupful sugar and butter 
the size of an egg, add one egg and 
three heaping teaspoonfuls cocoa dis- 
solved in one cupful sweet milk, one 
tabiespoonful. vinegar and one tea- 
spoonful soda, one teaspoonful vanilla, 
a_ pinch of salt and one cupful flour. 
[Nellie Thomson, 
Caramel Pudding 
Melt two-thirds cupful sugar (be 
careful not to burn), heat one pint 
milk and blend with the sugar when 
melted, add three level tablespoonfuls 
cornstarch, one tablespoonful butter, 
one egg and a little salt. Cook until 
thick as heavy cream, then remove 
from fire and flavor with vanilla. 
Serve cold with whipped cream. 
[Agnes Sproul 
Oatmeal Cookies 
To two and one-half cupfuls oat- 
meal flakes add the same quantity of 
flour, one cupful sugar, one cupful 
butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
soda dissolved in two cupfuls sour 
milk and one small teaspoonful cin- 
namon. Roll very thin and bake 
quickly. 
XXX Cookies 
Creanrtthree cupfuls sugar and two 
cupfuls butter, add five eggs, one by 
one, one teaspoonful soda and two 
teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, half a 
small nutmeg, grated, salt and flour to 
make a stiff batter. Roll thin and 
bake in hot oven. : 
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Mother (to inquisitive child)—Stand 


aside, Don't you see the gentleman 
wants to take the s picture?” 
-—[{ Life. 


“Why does he want 


“LIVE HOME 














Can Now Play 
Without Practice 


all the old-time melodies— 
the great marches—all the wonderful operas—and 


all—just as well as a musician ? 


With a Crown Combinola 
You become as familiar with the music 
of Beathoven, Wagner, Liszt, Chopin, and 
poate foe heagess Fw you are with the 


any of the c 


more about the Combinola, and send 


een so. oe coupon, to-day, while you think 
No Lessons or Practice Crown Pianos 





You don’t need to take a lesson in music to 


play an want. You don't have 
to wait Sa © Oe ae 
play for You don’t have to leave your 
begs off because of lack of practice. 


Father—Mother—Anyone 


Wouldn't you like to play, right in your own home, 
i Il the church hymns—all 


it without leaming to play—without any practice at 
Eline of tome. find en Sng 
enjoy playing piano just ec much ae 


You Can Afford it Now 


Tle ot eae ob hand precoe Let untell you of out special plan to into- 
You may get the same enjoyment in your own ee one Cea’. LE cake, 


Let us tell you 
piano book, free. Write us, or send 


—the kind of music you want—the very 
piece you want—and you of an can do 
the playing. That is what a Crown Combi- 
nola for you. 
most 4 
Always Ready to Play This elegant design is one of our most pow 
It is alw ays ready. ‘It is not the silent Beautitut style. This may be 
found in many home but oc Gat any- fer or rl a eas tees 


do 


youa 


of it. 











All you may , per- GEO. P. BENT COMPANY, 
Fede, B penkare o Cove ag area ii. 
Tell me sbout your i to 
Give This to Your Family ete Cud Coda eae 
The best present you can make your family neighborhood. Also send me your 
isa Crown And you owe beautiful piano book, free of 
to them. They have all done their share to 
make your farm You have ER 
pon eggs A all kinds to make your 
easier. . give the family this one 
a Address 











GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


:226 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


We will sell you better farm and orehard 
erties (improved), and at lower prices, n New 
| York, than can be had elsewhere. More money 


} 8 use, New York, or 
PP elding. Chicago. Mlinois. 


During ‘ 700 | raising and fruit growing in New York 
PAYS eens Joe pat Toate | states. We know because we are farmers, pall on 
Government positions. | MS oF gend for our specimen list o' . ¥. 
Schools EB. F. McBURNEY & CO., Room _ 309 a 
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5| Why Rent a Farm 
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Secure a Free D 
— Saskatchewan or Al- 


es 
Cap and Belt for Who 
r Will Write a tad 


by cattle raising, dairying, mixed farm- 

q adenner es in the Provinces 

nitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Canada. 


millio 

Adaptablesoll, Lhealthfal climate. 
splendid schools and d churches and 

railways. 

For settlers’ rates, descriptive litéera- 
ture “Last Best West,” how to reach the 
country and other particulars, write to 
Sup’t of Immigration, Ottawa, 

or to the Canadian Gov't Agent. 


J. S. CRAWFORD, 
30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, W. Y. 


Conquering ‘hip Mortgage 


MARY ALDEN CABVEER 


The last stick of cordwood was 
piled. Albert’s contract had been 
handled so well from start to finish 
that the long tier of wood before him 
was an emblem of his honor. The boy 
Sat upon an old log with his ax at 
his feet and contemplated the visible 
evidence of-his endeavors. “My little 
college,” he had called: the woodpile 
as he watched it grow. For the wood 
contract had symbolized his ambition 
to attempt a course at an agricultural 
college during the winter term. 

“‘Albert’s queer,” the neighboring 
farmers all said. ‘“Can’t see why he 
don’t use his money on the old place 
instead of carrying it away to he 











POR INFORMATION. AS TO sez: IN 
The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD . 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and or a ” 


Wis UR McCOY 
A. & I; Agt. for Florida, | A at. pee rat inte 
Alabama, G “and the Carolinas, 

Wilmington, N. C, 
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that Pay. $427,530 made by y cli- 
ents. 2 Books— What and How 
to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
‘atents and 112 page Guide Free! Free reportas to pat- 


entability. E. E, VROOMAN, Pat. Atty., 861 F St., Wash., D.C. 
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There are seven splendid pieces in this 
great outfit. The ash bat is a good one. 
The mask is made of heavy wire full 
size, The catcher’s mitt is thickly pad- 
ded, very heavy and -has patented fast- 
ener. The glove is of tanned leather 
and has patent clasp, The_ball is strong- 
a eeched and wil last. A neat, adjust- 
a 




















You Can Save $1.50 
$3.25 in Value for Only $1.75 


We have selected the two magazines besides our own that will give you the most for 
your money—the value is phenomenal—just stop and think what you get, a whole 
year’s reading. 


American Agriculturist 
Weekly, 52 Times, Regular Price 
Modern Priscilla 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 
Opportunity 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 
‘76 Different Copies, Regular Price 


Our Price 


$1.75 


for all three 


one year 


-75 


1.50 
$3.25 





OPPORTUNITY aims to key up its readers with the 
enthusiasm and energy of the real opportunity seeker. 
It tells, in fact and—fiction, of men who faced hard- 
ship, proverty and disaster, and yet courageously 
gained success. 

Opportunity is a monthly magazine, large size, 
—_ —— — aye oa oe or and art work 
; of exceptiona eauty, finely printed on half-tone 

Modern # big magazine, 10x14 inches in paper and substantially bound. It points out the 
size, py ae beautifully petated on fine paper. It offers actual opportunities’ for you today, and its articles 
your money than any other woman ‘8 magazine. and fiction are by the best writers in the country. 


peneen PRISCILLA—‘‘The Magazine for All Who 
ae nance Work.” Ray other magazine in America 
much spa: Embroidery, Crochet, Knit- 

t ae Stenciling, Basketry, Oil and Water Color 
] @ Painting. Art Brass Work, Art 
Leather ann ork, and feminine handicrafts generally. 


Beautiful illustrations, full instructions, inter 
« and good fiction. 





No book or premium can be’had when this special offer is accepted. This is good for 
both new and old subscribers. Address al! orders to . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
318 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





squandered in the city!” For Albert 
had already made his way through 
the village high school. 

“L’arnin’s all right in its place, 
Bert,” remarked Deacon Cooper, as 
he paid the young man for cutting the 
wood. “L’arnin’s all right, but you’ve 
got a plenty already. An’ the ofl’ 
farm’s needin’ work. It’s in pretty 
bad shape, boy! It needs work in- 
stead of brains.” “T intend to give 
it all I can of both,” Albert“answered 
cheerfully as he trudged off toward 
home—“The Old Brooks Place,” the 
neighbors called it familiarly. 

He reached home just in time for 
the evening meal. While the family 
were gathered about the supper table 
Atbert proudly displayed his money 
and eagerly talked of his plans for 
the winter. Herman Brooks, Albert’s 
father, whose face had worn a hunted 
look all the fall, watched his son 
proudly. “That’s a whole lot of money 
for a boy to have,” he remarked as 
he arose from the table., 

As he passed from the dining room 
Albert realized that his father was 
growing older and whiter. This 
thought haunted him when he was 
alone in his room counting and re- 
counting his money. He could not 
forget a conversation he had over- 
heard a few days before—a conver- 
sation between his parents. 
“.-Albert’s money,” his mother sug- 
gested. “That would meet the mort- 
gage nicely this time, and you could— 
“No,” interrupted the father. ‘“Al- 
bert’s wages are all his. Of course, he 
is a minor, but he’s earned that money 
and must spend it as he wishes.” 
“But we'd pay him back,” urged 
the mother. 

But Herman Brooks was- obstinate 
in ‘his decision. “The boy worked like 
a slave on the. farm all summer,” he 
said. .“He never had any rest, any 
holidays nor a cent of pay, and he 
never complained. I haven’t had the 
chance to do for him what I should 
have done, and if he wants to do 
something for himself we must nec 
hinder him,” 

Then Albert had slipped quietly 
away and knew as he went that his 
parents were striving to think of 
means for satisfying the mortgage on 
the farm. They had thought earlier 
in'the.season that the corn crop would 
solve the mortgage problem, but an 
unexpected frost had destroyed that 
hope. Albert knew what a long, bit- 
ter struggle the mortgage’ had occa- 
sioned. He knew of the little priva- 
tidns and economies resulting from it. 
“There are the horses and cows,” 
he thought impatiently. “Let them 
sell off some of. the stock!” This 
they would ultimately be forced to do, 
and Albert realized that it would be 
a disastrous. makeshift. His mind 
reverted to the time when the mort- 
gage was placed upon the old farm— 
when money was a dire necessity be- 
cause the mother was sick unto death 
and doctors and hospitals demanded 
ready cash. Medical science had ‘tri- 
umphed and the mother remained with 
the family—so did the mortgage. 
Albert placed his earnings carefully 
away in a bottom drawer of the 
dresser and crept into bed. 

“I’m going to school,” he muttered 
as his eyes closed wearily. ‘I’ll learn 
how to take care of the old farm and 
make it pay, and then I'll buy back 
all their cattle for them. I’ll—” but 
a vision of his father’s patient, rapid- 
ly aging figure flitted across his men- 
tal vision and he fell into a troubled 
sleep. He was depressed for several 
days and finally went to his room one 
evening with a look of determination 
upon his face and hastened back 
downstairs and deposited his little 
hoard in his mother’s lap. 

“Take it for the mortgage,” he 
whispered. ‘“ "Twill soon be due, and 
I can wait onta next winter for my 
schooling.” 

“Not yet, Albert,” said his father, 
as he laid a faltering hand upon the 
boy’s shoulder. “Keep it awhile, for 
perhaps it won’t be necessary. Maybe 
Morgan White will wait.” 

But Morgan. White, the -village 
banker, was.irhpatient and insistent, 
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It was a-crisp, sparkling day th. : 
Morgan White selected for kis dri, 
eut to “the old Brooks place” to at. 
tend to the mortgage. His little sop 
Donald accompanied him. The ry}, 
ber-tired buggy rolled into the farn 
yard and the fleet-footed thorough. 
bred horses clamped their bits impa- 
tiently as the farmer and the banker 
exchanged words of greeting. Albert 
volunteered to attend to the team 

“Just give them a little hay,” saiq 
the brusque business man, lighting . 
sigar and following Albert into 
stable, 

After Herman Brooks and his cre 
itor had gone to the house, Alber 
devoted his attention to the banker's 
little son. 

“How'd you like to see some little 
kittens, Donald?” he inquired, as the 
small guest gazed about him in round 
eyed wonder. 

“Where are they?” asked the chil 
eagerly. 

“Upstairs in the hay,’’ answered 
bert. “Come on and I’ll show th 
to you.” 

He assisted the little fellow u; 
¢irk, narrow stairway into the hiy- 
mow, and the boy was in an ecst 
of delight when he saw the old 
with her babies. Not long afterwar 
Donald was left alone with the kitt: 
while Albert went to bring the ca‘ 
from the pasture. As he drove 
last cow into the yard a puff of smo 
issued from an open window in 
stable. He rushed excitedly to th 
house and burst in upon his fat} 
and the banker shouting: 

“The barn’s afire!”’ 

He hurried back to the burni: 
building, closely followed by the t 
mevy. They could hear the frighten d 
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Stepdaughters 


horses in their stalls plunging and 
snorting with terror. 

“My cigar stub!” 
White. 

No time was lost in untying the 
-orses, but they refused to leave the 
berning barn. Albert hastily secured 
some old grain sacks, which he sa 
rated in the watering trough bet 
the door. Then the waluable fast 
steppers were blindfolded, after which 
they submitted to being led out: 
to safety: Tongues of fire licked up 
the wisps of hay scattered about the 
floor. The mangers were a seething 
furnace. . As Albert emerged, gasp- 
ing for breath, bringing the last horse 
safely -from the fire, the banker 
grasped his hand warmly. 

“Those roadsters were worth seven 
hundred dollars!” he exclaimed. “I 
Fah the barn’s insured, and 

e—” 

But before he could complete his 
sentence Albert uttered a ery of hor- 
ror. His face went white and-he reeled 
backward, 

“Donald—the baby!” he gasped. 
“He’s up there in the hay!” 

Clouds of smoke and sheets of flame 
were belching from the doors 
windows. Several neighbors had has- 
tened to the scene. They whispered 
in horror to one another: 

“White’ 8S baby’s up there in the hay- 
mow!’ 

Sturdy farmers grabbed the frenzied 
father as he dashed toward the seeth- 
ing furnace. 

“"Twould be madness,” they s2id 
grimly, as the fire increased in volum 

Albert stood apart with set teeth 
and rigid features. He took a hasty 
review of the situation, Then he 
dashed into an old storehouse and 
came forth a moment later with an 
immense blanket. 

“Hold it,” he exclaimhed to those 
about him. “I’m going after that 
baby. I’ll throw him from that win- 
dow yonder. You'll have to .catca 
him in this blanket, I’ll—” 

Someone interrupted him. “How—" 

But before the interrogation could 
be completed Albert was off on his 
self-appointed mission. 

“Close up the barn doors, if you 
ean,” he shouted, “Stop the draft and 
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‘He darted to a gigantic willow that 
ce bouer the building. Up he 
basa 320 er arent 
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clambered as nimbly 
me unting a flight of stairs ./ Bveryone 
tched him. breathiessly. Well up 
ward the top he selected one of the 
arget firmer branches and crawled 
out upon it. The men cheered lustily 
they realized his purpose. For the 
imb grew close to a small window 
under the eaves near the side of the 
bat n. The end had been sawed from 
e limb, Albert reached the window 
fod shattered it, glass and sash. Then 
he grasped the windowsill and drew 
his pody through, clinging for an in- 
stant and then dropping lightly down 
pon the hay. The smoke was be- 
inni ing to smuggle up into the hay- 
mow now, but Albert could plainly 
see the child he sought, sitting in a 
corner playing with the kittens. 
“It’s getting awful smoky here,” the 
little fellow exclaimed, as he coughed 
and advanced toward Albert with @ 


as though 





kitten under each arm. Before he 
realized what was heppening, Albert 
had seized him and was clambering 


up the wooden framework toward the 
little window. The smoke was grow- 
enser and the heat was madden- 
Albert was almost blinded, but 
ucceeded in fighting his way to the 


ing 
ing. 
he § 


exit. 

Outside the silence was intense as 
all riveted their eyes upon the tiny 
window under the eaves. The heat 
was growing unbearable to the watch- 
ers, The entire barn began to look 
like an immense bonfire. 

A mighty shout arose as Albert and 
Donald appeared at the window and 


the men rushed forward with the 
blanket. Down ‘dropped the little 
poy through the slender branches 


of willow that retarded his descent 
so that he alighted safely on the 
blanket. 

“Where are my kittens?” he asked 
as he recovered his breath. 

Albert was seen to spring from the 

ndow toward the large willow 
branch, He missed his hold and went 
crashing to the earth. The men for 
the second time hurried forward with 
the blanket, but they were too late. 
A crushed, unconscious body lay at 
their feet. They dragged him back 
trom the cruel heat of the flaming 
structure just as the side of the build- 
ing crumbled away and with a crash 
and a sputter a torrent of burning hay 
belched forth. 

A telepbone message hastily brought 
the village doctor to the scene. 
high was found to be fractured, and 
of his arms was broken. The 
entire body was severely bruised, but 
there were no internal injuries and by 
the time the agricultural college be- 
gan ite-winter semester Albert was 
able to enroll with the other students. 
For Morgan White had seen fit to ad- 
just the mortgage and the details of 
the college expenses. 














The Best of the Collies 


EMMA C. DOWD 


There were just four of them—four 
furry little Scotch collies, and the 
ldren hoved them every one, 

‘We can’t afford to keep them all,” 
father said, “Pick out the one you 
want, and I will sell the rest.” 

_ But, oh, dear! how could the chil- 
dren decide? They had named the 
soft, fluffy things General, Colonel, 
Major and Captain. General grew 
the fastest, Colonel had the iordliest 
ays, Major possessed the brightest 
so Evelyn insisted, and Captain 
was by far handsomer than any of 
his brothers. , 

“I vote for Colonel,” said Tom. 
“He'll be perfectly splendid when he 
is full grown. There won't a tramp 
dare to set his foot inside the gate.” 


chi 


eyes, 


“Oh, but General is so big and 
beautiful!” put in Martha, “Think 
What he'll be pretty soon! I want 


General.” 

“Can't any of them compare with 
Captain,” returned Wilbur. “Just look 
at his beautiful face! Why, those eyes 
are almost human!” 

“They aren’t half so pretty as 
Major’s,” returned Evelyn. “TI tell 
you, he knows more than the three 
others put together!” 

“Children,” called Mrs “Mosher, 
“you'll be late to school if you don’t 
hurry!’ Bather isn’t going to sell the 
Puppies today, and you'll have time 
though to decide about them.” 

But the days and weeks went on, 
and decision was no nearer than at 
irst. Each wanted to keep his fav- 
crite, and was on the constant lookout 
tor some extra good point as proof of 
that one’s superiority. Meantime the 
dogs grew out of babyhood, and were 
a8 happy a canine family as if separa- 
tion were not to be their “fate, 

“Where’s Major? Has anybody 
sten Major?” asked Evelyn, coming in 
from school. 

“I haven't,” answered Tom. “He’s 
Probably run away again. Oh, you'd 
better shift your affections to Colonel! 
If Major keeps up this running-away 
‘rick you may be sure father will get 
tid of him pretty quick. One doesn’t 
Want to have to hunt up a lost dog 
ev. “ie day or two. ” 








to stay poked up here at home; he 
isn’t, that’s all!” 

Tom laughed. “All the same,” he 

, “Major won't get father’s vote.” 
in the afternoon the missing 
and remained at 
home until the next morning. Then 
he and a piece of meat, which had 
been left on the kitchen table, van- 
ished together. 

“This won't do at all,” said father, 
severely, after hearing Norah’s ex- 
cited story. “If Major is a thief he 
must be punished.” 

“Oh, don’t whip him!” 
begged, tearfully. 

So the criminal was chained up, to 
the disquiet of everybody within 


Evelyn 


go loose,” mother said. 
“It is better than to have him howling 
all day long.” 

As it was Saturday Evelyn gladly 
took the culprit in charge, and they 
started for a walk, Major carrying a 
bit of bone that had been a part of 
his breakfast. 

“Oh, leave your old bone at home!” 
coaxed Evelyn; but although the dog 
would drop it ‘at command he would 
immediately pick it up again as soon 
as her back was toward him. 

Finally she let him have his way, 
only scolding him cheerfully. 

“-Tisn’t good manners to be eating 
on the street,” she told him, “and 
if you don’t stop to gnaw it what’s the 
use of it anyhow? You’re a naughty 
doggie, that’s what you are!” 

Presently Major ran ahead and 
turned down a dingy cross street. 

Evelyn called him back. 

“We are not going that way,” she 
said. 

But Major would not budge a step 
on the avenue beyond the corner, per- 
sisting in running down the little side 
street. 

“Weil, if I must!” sighed Evelyn, 
and finally followed ‘him. 

At the entrance of an alley Major 
halted, waiting for his young mistress. 

“You needn’t think I’m going in 
here,” laughed Evelyn, as she came 
up. “Dear me, Major, I’m afraid you 
are not a bit aristocratic! I sha’n’t 
take you to walk again, if you are 
going to act like this.” For, as she 
passed the alley the dog jumped about 


her, barking frantically. 

“What do you want?” she con- 
tinued. “I’m not going into this dirty 
old alley! Come on, Major! And 
stop barking!” 

But the collie raced down between 


the buildings, and then back again, 
finally grabbing her skirt in his teeth. 


“Major, let go! You'll tear my 
dress!” cried the vexed Evelyn. “If 
you’re going to be so naughty I'm 


afraid I sha’n’t love you! Yes, I'll 
come with you, if you'll only be quiet,” 
and she entered the alley, the dog 
leading the way. 

Passing to the rear of the old, un- 
used joiner’s shop, Evelyn found her- 
self at the door of a tumble-down 
shed. When he saw that his mistress 
paused Major trotted in, and she 
noticed that the bit of bone which he 
had dropped during ‘his noisy exhibi- 
tion outside the alley was again in 
his mouth. 

Evelyn tiptoed through the door- 
way, curious, yet half afraid. But she 
had not long to wonder, for there in 
the farthest corner, on a heap of old 
shavings, lay a little dog. He whined 
as she approached, and she discovered 
that his forelegs were hurt, so that 
he could not stand. 

“Why, you poor, dear doggie!” she 
cried, while Major, having deposited 
his bone within the other’s reach, 
frisked about her in most evident joy. 

The return home took much less 
time than’the outward trip, and 
Evelyn told her story to an excited 
audience, even Tom stopping his frolic 
with Colonel to listen. 

After the little injured stranger had 
been fetched home, and his broken 
legs had been bound up by a veteri- 
nary surgeon, Evelyn summed up the 
matter in her eager way. 

“To think of Major’s taking food 
to that poor little fellow, when all 
the time he was getting blamed for 
running away! No wonder he howled 
when he was tied up! oO, he’s the 
dearest dog!” 

And Tom patted Major's head, say- 
ing, “You'll do, old chap! You’ ll do!” 
Answers to Last Week's Coonndrums 
1, The eyelid, because it always has 

a pupil under the lash. 

2. Because it makes hot shot. 

3. Because the more you lick it the 
more it sticks. 

4. Because it is lofty. 

5. He handles the ore. 

6 It has néither beginning 
ending. 

7. Dickens—Howitt—Burns. 

8. For Adams’ Express Company. 





nor 





9. Debt. 

10. Anemone. 

1L. Kerosene. 

12. Cork. 

13. He is holy. 

. One what he sows, and 
the other sews what she gathers. 
Better Way 

More thickly, far, would seem, I guess, 


. And much more at our own. 
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OW. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, f.Y. 
The Breneman Power Washing Machine 


Makes blue Monday a sunny holiday. = by any kind et 
electric 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
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why this washer js the 


at buy. 
your wife 


ing the old-fashioned wringer or hand 

wash: machine — get Breneman 
Power Wash ing Machine. 

THE BRENEMAN MACHINE WORKS, Landisvilie, Pennsylvania 












We will send this handsome punchwork design 


for shirtwaist, stamped on ele t white linen 
sufficient to make a long or short sleeve waist, ora 
benutifel rose design for a Kimono waist in punch. 
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Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR schoo 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication — for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 
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CREAM SEPARATORS |, 


& 


If you are milking even as few as two or 
three cows and are not using a De Laval Cream 
Separator you are wasting both quantity and 
quality of cream every day you go without one. 


The larger your herd is the greater your loss 
without a De Laval Cream Separator. 


This applies not only to those 


use 


De Laval or any other separator it will pay you to 
investigate the great improvements in our latest 
style machines, including automatic oiling. 


De Laval Separators are not only superior to 
all others but are at the same time cheapest in 


‘proportion to actual capacity, while they are so 


much better made that they last 





who have no separator but to 
those who are trying to get along 
with some separator other than 


the De Laval. 


The De Laval saves enough 
over any gravity setting 
system in butter fat, quality 
of cream, sweet skimmilk, 
labor, time and trouble, to pay 
for itself every six months. 


The De Laval saves enough 
over other separators in cioser 
- skimming, in running heavier 
and smoother cream, skim- 
ming cool milk, greater capa- 
city, easier cleaning, easier 
running and fewer repairs, to 





from two to ten times longer. 


More than a million and a 
quarter cow owners the world 
over have found the De Laval 
Cream Separator to be the best 
investment they ever made and 
98% of the World’s creameries 
use the De Laval exclusively. 


De Laval Cream Separators 
are made in all sizes and capa- 
cities from a 135-lb. an hour 
machine that sells for $35. to a 
1350-lb. an hour machine that 
sells for $160. 


All farm and dairy sizes are 
made to run by hand, or can 
be furnished with attachments 
for operation by gasoline engine 








pay for itself every year. 


The 1912 Improved De Laval saves enough 
over De Laval machines of 5, 10, 15 or 20 
years ago, in closer separation under all con- 
ditions, greater capacity, easier running .and 
greater mechanical perfection, to pay for itself 
every two years. : 


A liberal “exchange” allowance will be made 
- for your old De Laval Separator, or any other 
_»make, toward the purchase of an up-to-date 
machine. If you are using an old style 


or any other kind of power. 


We have agents in almost every locality who will be 
glad to set up a machine for youand give you a free trial, 
and we havean arrangement with our agents whereby the 
purchaser, if he desires, may make a partial payment at 
time of purchase and pay the balance on such easy terms 
that it will pay for itself out of its own savings. 


If you don’t know a De Laval agent, write to our 
nearest office for his name and a catalog, which we will 


. gladly send you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadwa 101 Drumm St. 1016 Western Ave. 


29-E. Madison St. 
NEW YOR CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Before you buy a Cream ‘ Separator 


See and trya D 


SRY ipear 4 ’ 
4 ye ays 


De erNy a 








